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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE 


WEEK * 





Building trades students, under 


the supervision of 


The New York Times 


instructor William Wright, 


work on roof of elementary school for handicapped in New City, New York. 


W. Va. School Study 


Sweeping efforts to lift the level of 
the West Virginia public school pro- 
gram have recommended by a 
special survey staff set up by the state 
legislature. 

Headed by Dean E. K. Feaster of the 
West Virginia Univ. College of Educa- 
tion, the staff spent 18 months on the 
Result: a comprehensive 449- 
page report containing 38 specific pro- 


been 


project. 


posals for upgrading education 

On the high school level, the survey 
disclosed that while W. Va. school pop- 
ulation was up 26 per cent in the 
decade from 1945-56, enrollment had 
fallen off in many important electives: 
down 18 per cent in science courses, 
and off in most math courses. Even the 
social studies program, which includes 
a required year of U.S. history, was off 
9 per cent. 

Other subjects fared better. Biggest 
gainers: driver education (up 600 per 
cent), office practice (up 139 per cent) 
and band (up 138 per cent). 

Among the survey’s specific recom- 
mendations: 

The State 


Education Department 


National F ilmstrip Awards 


should initiate studies to identify the 
basic skills which pupils should attain 
at each stage of their schooling. These 
studies, adjusted to individual differ- 
ences, should serve as minimum guides 
for teachers and goals for students. 
>The teaching of reading skills should 
be included in all grades through the 
eighth, and go even higher when neces- 
sary 
PEvery pupil should be required to 
write “frequently and purposefully.” 
PSeventh and eighth grade programs 
should be re-examined. 
PState requirements for high 
graduation should be re-examined. 
Means should be found, including 
higher salaries, to make teaching in the 
state more attractive. 
Counties should be given the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with merit pay. 
PAll bodies concerned with the opera- 
tion of the public schools should “peri- 
odically review their objectives for the 
schools and examine their schools’ pro- 
grams in the light of these objectives.” 
One immediate result of the survey: 
Gov. Cecil Underwood asked the legis- 
lature for an additional $15,000,000 in 
state education funds. 


school 


Work-Study Project 


Take a hundred eager high school 
boys from building trades classes, 
throw in a generous heaping of labor- 
management cooperation, and a healthy 
sprinkling of philanthropy. Mix thor- 
oughly. Result: a $500,000 school for 
handicapped youngsters—at a cost of 
only $100,000. 

Plans for the unusual school now be- 
ing completed in New City, N.Y., were 
drawn up by pupils and teachers in 
designing and drafting courses at 
Clarkstown Central H.S. Architects 
checked their work without charge and 
students prepared the final blueprints. 

High boys from Rockland 
County are supplying the construction 
muscle and know-how as a regular part 
of their instruction program (two hours 
a day). The county’s Vocational Edu- 
cation and Extension Board is providing 
the on-the-job supervision. 

Labor unions in the area are not only 
giving the project their blessing, but 
have been awarding prizes of valuable 
tools to outstanding student-workers. 

Land for the school was donated. 
The Rockland County Center for the 
Physically Handicapped, affiliated with 
the United Cerebral Palsy movement, 
provided the funds and will operate 
the school when it is completed. 

The project, three years in the works, 
will welcome its first class of 40 young- 
next September. School will 
contain three classrooms, four therapy 
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sters 


rooms, and three washrooms. 


TV: Public Service? 


BALTIMORE: More than 300 broad- 
casters gathered at the Johns Hopkins 
campus last month to discuss a tough 
question: How can a public service 
program be made as attractive and com- 
pelling as the big entertainment shows? 

They met as guests of the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company's Confer- 
ence on Local Public Service Program- 
ming. They chewed over the pros and 
cons of editorializing on the air, and of 
TV’s special virtues and vices as a 
news medium. They swapped ideas 
on public service, cultural, religious, 


(SEE PAGES 6-7T) 
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RE E ... fascinating, informative: 


32-page booklet on the 
history of Time 





¢ For 6th thru 12th grades 
¢ Colorfully illustrated 

















Here’s a teaching aid that tells 
the story of time and how it 
has affected man’s activities 
through the ages. “TIME — 
Past, Present, Future’’ covers 
everything from the first crude 
attempts at measuring time to 
the many automatic timing 
devices used in our ultra- 
mechanized world of today. 





*Reasonable quantities of *‘TIME — Past, Present, Future’’ booklet will be sent on 
written request. Teacher's Manual also supplied. Please use school letterhead. 
Address Dept. ST-1. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1600 TWELFTH STREET © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Time is Money ...Control it with Paragon 







































6 FILMSTRIPS in COLOR 
201 LiGHTED PICTURES 


Prometheus and Pandora 
Apollo and Phaeton 
Ceres and Proserpina 
Baucis and Philemon 


Atalanta’s Race 
@ Minerva and Arachne 


COMPLETE SERIES $32.75 
INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIPS $5.95 


For Later Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Literature — 
Language Arts—Latin 





ORDER NOW FROM 
/e JAM HANDY (:vexc; 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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as well as children’s programming. 

Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.) re- 
minded his audience that broadcasters 
and politicians were very much alike in 
that they both depended on ratings. 
A congressman without constituents 
would be as helpless as a broadcaster 
without viewers, no matter how high- 
minded their programs might be. 

“The question facing us _ both,” 
Kennedy argues, “is: will that desire for 
public approbation become dominant? 
Will the politician’s desire for reelection 
—and the broadcaster’s desire for rat- 
ings—cause both to flatter every public 
whim and prejudice—to seek the low- 
est common denominator of appeal?” 

The third day of the convention, par- 
ticipants were aroused from their hotel 
rooms by “Civil War soldiers” telling 
them to be ready at eight for a train 
to Harper's Ferry. At the old B & O sta- 
tion, convention-goers saw a tableaux 
representing a sendoff for the boys go- 
ing to fight in the War between the 
States, complete with patent medicine 
man and fire-swallowing act. Boarding 
an authentic 19th century train, dele- 
gates headed for Harper's Ferry. 

After lunch in an ancient hostelry, 
they previewed the first in a Westing- 
house Civil War film series, the Battle 
of Antietam. With this display, West- 
inghouse hoped to persuade loca! 
broadcasters to work with their loca! 
historical societies to make Americans 
more aware of their heritage. 

The broadcasters were aroused t: 
the demands of today when Fred L 
Whipple, Director of the Smithso- 
nian Astrophysical Observatory, warned 
them that America could become 
second-rate nation by intellectual de- 
fault. He chided the broadcasters fo: 
claiming to be a “mirror of public opi 
ion, and yet, a factor in mouldin; 
public opinion. . . . 

“Until the time comes when the Ph: 
Beta Kappa has as high a social status 
in college as the football player, we are 
going to lose out and continually fall 
behind in this technical race, not on!y 
with Russia, but with the rest of the 


world.” —PATRICK D. HAZARD 


German Education 


The lamp of higher learning is burn- 
ing a little lower these days in West 
Germany. 

In contrast to the higher education 
upsurge being experienced in the 
United States, West German educators 
report a slackening of interest among 
students in the Federal Republic. Some 
reasons: the general mood of “settling 
down” that has affected the country 
after a decade of revolutionary change, 
plus the hard financial fact that many 
tradesmen and skilled workers can earn 
a whole lot more than some mem- 
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Preparation of Coal 


OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine 
and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to 
be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation 


plants—or “‘tipples.”’ 


At the tipple, run-of-mine coal is washed and any 
impurities are removed. It is then dried and graded; 
that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and 
passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 
treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any 
remaining dust. The final result is prescription coal— 
coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of 
the buyer. After inspection, the coal is loaded into 
trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. 


With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- 
producing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the 
scientific preparation of coal assumes increasing impor- 
tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to 
grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money 


in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.”"—a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal 
areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 


Name 
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Street 

City 

Grades taught 





VU-LYTET 


everything 


CHARLES Beeacler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


bers of the intellectual professions. 

German educators, however, doubt 
that the trend will lead all the way 
back to the pre-war situation, when 
barely 15 per cent of the nation’s 10- 
year-olds were admitted to schools that 
prepare for college. But the figure will 
be far below the high reached in the 
early 1950’s when about one-third of all 
students sought admission to the gym- 
nasium, the German secondary school 
required for higher education. 

Under the German educational sys- 
tem, a child’s ultimate place in the so- 
cial and economic scale is almost 
irrevocably determined for him at the 
age of 10. This is when he finishes the 
four years of primary school that all pu- 
pils receive. Before him lie three ave- 
nues of schooling, each leading to a 
definite niche in society. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 10-year- 
olds will continue in public school for 
an additional four years and perhaps 
go to a trade school. They will even- 
tually become skilled laborers, farm- 
hands, clerks, and tradesmen. 

About 9 per cent will go on to “mid- 
dle school” for seven years and become 
the country’s white collar class. The re- 
maining 16 per cent, representing the 
most gifted and ambitious, will pass 
strict examinations and enter the gym- 
nasium. Only about one-third of this 
group will remain for the entire nine 
years. They will emerge with the di- 
ploma or abitur, which is the mark of 
Germany’s intellectual elite. 


Modern Math 


Modern-day math must be made more 
meaningful and a lot more interesting! 
So says Howard F. Fehr of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 

Addressing a recent meeting of edu- 
cators, Fehr called for a wholesale “ref- 
ormation” of math instruction in the 
secondary schools. The objective would 
be more math—not just to produce more 
scientists and engineers, but to better 
prepare all young citizens to meet the 
future needs of society. 

He would change the emphasis in 
math “from learning manipulation and 
mechanics, to a search for patterns, 
structures, and logical processes.” At 
the same time, however, he would not 
neglect developing the necessary skills 
of operations. 

Fehr’s recommended 
grades 7-12: 

Seventh and eighth grades: Program 
should consist of “an extension of arith- 
metic, of a large segment of intuitive 
geometry, and of an introduction to the 
ideas of algebra.” Program should be 
designed so that highly capable pupils 
can finish it in one to one and a half 
years, and then go immediately on to 

(Continued on Page 1}4-T) 
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LIFE FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


We color 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
the Ea 
ople of T oay* 
Religion 
Te 


“THE ART OF ROUAULT” 


and five new titles in 


“THE EPIC OF MAN” 


ART—SCIENCE—NATURAL HISTORY 


Rouault * 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS 
IN BLACK-AND-WHITE 


$4. T N Org 


AMERICA’S ns SERIES 


NEWSFRONTS OF THE U. 5. 
60 


NOW AVAILABLE IN (Wii's OWN 


COLOR filmstrips 


To make Lire even more useful to school, church and 
discussion groups, the Editors have produced many of 
the a 8 picture stories as 35 mm, single frame 

a Since 1949, over a quarter of a million have 
been sol 


(Long an effective teaching aid, the filmstrip should 
not be confused with slides. Rather it is a series of 
captioned pictures—called “frames” — photographed on 
35 mm film and shown by means of a projector which 
throws the images on a screen. Each Lire Filmstrip 
averages 60-70 frames. The filmstrip illustrated below in 
its container is actual size.) 


Lire Fiimstrips fall into two distinct categories— 
those in color, based on Lirr’s essays in the fields of 
history, art, science and religion; and those in black- 
and-white, prepared from Lire’s reports on the current 
world scene. 


Just com are six new color filmstrips. ““The Art 
of Rouault,” No. 47 in the listing at left, is the first in an 
— new series of filmstrips on Modern Art; 23 of 

iant paintings Rouault created between 1893 and 
en are shown i rhe the rich beauty of their roe colors 
—as are the stained glass windows he designed for the 
chapel at Assy. Also available are five new titles (No. 5 
and Nos. 7 through 10) in Lire’s panoramic story of our 


COURTESY MR. OTTO SPAETH 


earliest ancestors, ‘“The Epic of Man.” 


All Lire’s color filmstrips, and black-and-white film- 
strips where indicated, are accompanied by lecture 
notes or reprints of the articles on which the filmstrips 
are based. 

Each year, at least one Lire filmstri 
named by Scholastic Teacher as among t 
educational filmstrips of the year. In 1957, 
two such awards. 


has been 
ten best 
Lire won 


Because Lire feels that filmstrips of the highest 
quality should be available to groups with even the 
smallest budgets, the price has been held to a minimum. 
Color filmstrips are $6.00 each—only $5.00 when 
four or more are ordered at one time. Black-and-white 
filmstrips are $2.50 each—only $2.00 when four or 
more are ordered at one time. Even lower prices are 
offered when a complete set of black-and-white filmstrips 
is ordered. 


To order, just check the complete list of titles on the 
left and fill out the coupon below —circling the numbers 
corresponding to the titles you want. nm mail the 
coupon to Lire Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. No need to send money with your 
order— Lire will gladly bill you after on receive your 
filmstrips and know you are fully sa 
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black-and-white filmstrips at $2.5) each 


($2.00 if four or more; special prices 
at left when a complete series is ordered) 
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Titles starred have lectu: des: reprints of the 
Loven articles in the enne of tha Epic of Man,” 


Great Rel igions and “World We Live In” series. 
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announce the winners in the 1957 
this 8th annual 


S HOLASTIC TEACHER is happy to 


Filmstrip Awards. In 


Stone age man fights mastodon elephant 
in Life’s exciting The Epic of Man. 


Legend of Apollo is told in Jam 
Handy’s Myths of Greece and Rome. 


Aviation importance is pointed up in 
Jam Handy’s People and Goods Travel. 


awards program, a nation-wide panel 
of audio-visual leaders selected the fol- 
lowing as the outstanding releases: 


PRESIDENT 
NFORCES LAWS 


ee ee ae ee 
laws are faithfully executed 


Your Federal Government illustrates sep- 
aration of powers in Young America strip. 


Modern Turkey is shown in the 
EBF series on Middle East and India. 


SVE’s Prehistoric Man through the 
River Cultures covers ancient Babylonia. 


Filmstrips for Grades 3-6 


The Arctic Wilderness: Six color 
strips, about 50 frames each. Produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
cooperation with Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Distributed by EBF. 


The Craftsman of Colonial Virginia: 
Color, 44 frs. Produced and distributed 
by Colonial Williamsburg. 


Elementary Science #5: Six color 
strips, about 42 frs. each. Produced by 
Centron Corp. Distributed by Young 
America. 

How the Indians Lived: Five color 
strips, about 40 frs. each. Produced by 


Jam Handy. 


Indians of the Plains: Six color strips, 


Colonial Williamsburg scores with instruc- 
tive Craftsman of Colonial Virginia. 


Some animals without backbones 


q 
DS 


Elementary Science series of Young 
America analyzes animal groupings. 


EBF and Disney teamed up to produce 
the colorful Arctic Wilderness series. 





about 40 frs. each. Produced by Royal 
Lowey. Distributed by Young America. 


Middle East and India: Six color 
strips, about 50 frs. each. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. Affiliate producer, Dr. Clar- 
ence Sorensen. 


People and Goods Travel: Six color 
strips, about 28 frs. each. Produced and 
distributed by Jam Handy. 


Runner-up: Children Make Their 
Own Plays (National Film Board of 
Canada). 


Filmstrips for Grades 7-12 


The Air Age: 80 frs., color. Produced 
and distributed by Life Filmstrips. 


Cracks in the Soviet Empire: 53 frs., 
B&W. Produced by Filmfax for the 


At the same time, Hur garic 
freedom, rose up t 


and regain independer 


New York Times catches stark terror of 
revolution in Cracks in Soviet Empire. 


crossDreeding. 


Jam Handy’s Famous Americans series 
includes George Washington Carver story. 


Still another Jam Handy winner is 
the colorful How the Indians Lived. 


Office of Educational Activities, New 
York Times. Distributed by the Times. 


The Epic of Man: 10 color strips, 55- 
60 frs. each. Produced and distributed 
by Life Filmstrips. 

Famous Americans: Six color strips, 
about 40 frs. each. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Jam Handy. 


History of Painting as Presented in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art: Three 
color strips, about 50 frs. each. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Herbert E. 
Budek Co. Affiliate producer, Claus 
Virch. 

Myths of Greece and Rome: Six color 
strips, about 40 frs. each. Jam Handy. 


Prehistoric Man Through the River 
Cultures: Four color strips, about 40 
fis. each. Series is produced and distrib- 


Budek winner is History of Painting 
as Presented in Metropolitan Museum. 
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uted by Society for Visual Education. 


Your Federal Government: Six color 
strips, about 40 frs. each. Produced by 
Centron Corp. Distributed by Young 
America Division, McGraw-Hill. 


The runner-up was Expanding Hori- 
zons for Science, The New York Times. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Herbert E. Budek Co., 
324 Union St., Hackensack, N. J. Colonial 
Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. Office of 
Educational Activities, The New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill. Young America Div., Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 


Colorful and authentic Indians of the 
Plains is distributed by Young America. 


Life’s The Air Age features unusual upside-down shot of pilot high in space. 





Teleguide, 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


IGH ADVENTURE with Lowell 

Thomas on April 19 (CBS-TV, 
9:00-10:00 p.m.) is a “Shikar for Shir- 
Khan: A Tiger Hunt in Nepal.” This is 
no single helmeted hunter searching for 
glory and one elusive tiger, but a royal 
party under the King of Nepal hunting 
for an animal who threatens Nepalese 
villages. On this program, sponsored by 
United Motors System and Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors, Thomas 
plans to show us the beauty of Nepal 
and its people, as well as the commu- 
nity tiger hunt 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Locate Nepal on a map of Asia. 
Who are her neighbors? What kinds of 
governments have these countries? Why 
has India been interested in the wel- 
fare of Nepal? 

2. Study a map of the rainfall in 
Nepal. Why does Nepal have so much 
rain? Which parts of the country are 
inhabitable? How does the rainfall affect 
the people of Nepal? Why is land recla- 
mation an important problem in this 
country? Study a topographical map 
of Nepal. Why are her mountains 
known around the world? 

3. Find out the recent history of the 
Himalayas, Why are these peaks chal- 
lenging to man? What special difficul- 
Nepal offer to mountain 
climbers? What part did the Nepalese 
play in the ascent of Mt. Everest? 

4. British soldiers used to say, “Nepal 
can be defended by a handful of men at 
Have modern conditions 
changed the truth of this statement? 

5. Nepal has few automobiles. What 
few she has have been carried in by 
natives over the mountain trails. She 
has few roads, all of them short. What 
do you know about the geography of 
Nepal that would explain her poor sys- 
tem of transportation? 

6. Learn the products of Nepal. How 
is the country especially suited to the 
growing of fruit? What are the natural 
limitations cn foreign trade? How do 
these limitations affect the Nepalese 
way of life? 

7. Knowing these words will increase 
your enjoyment of the telecast: shikar, 
sherpa, lotus, Nirvana, ghee, shir-khan, 
howdah, mahout. 


ties does 


the passes.” 


8. Locate these places on a large, 
clear map of Nepal. They will be men- 
tioned on the program: Katmandu, the 
Himalayas (especially Mt. Everest and 
Dhaulagiri), Patan, Bhatgaon, the terai, 
Patna. 

9. Nepal is the only Hindu kingdom 
on earth, and one of the last monarchies 
in her part of the world. In 1950-51, 
the traditional power of the minister 
was broken. Instead the king became 
the actual, as well as titular, head of 
state. At the same time, Nepal attempted 
democratic reforms. Find out why some 
historians think that she failed. Were 
her people ready for a democratic form 
of government? 

10. Do you think, on the basis of 
your reading, that Nepal has entered 
the 20th century? How does she com- 
pare with her neighbors? Why is Nepal 
less developed, and how does this affect 
her position in the world? What aid has 
she received in her struggle to develop? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Many Nepal of “repre- 
senting a pocket of stagnation in the 
midst of progress.” Did you see any 
evidence in the telecast for or against 
this point of view? 

2. Hinduism is described as a com- 
bination of religious and social customs. 
What Hindu religious customs did you 
see in the program? Did you see any 
Hindu social customs? Consult a geog- 
raphy for descriptions of other Hindu 
customs. Have Americans anything like 
the Hindu caste system? Do we give 
special honor to certain groups of peo- 
ple? To what groups or classes do we 
give least honor? 

3. Describe what Hindus mean by 
reincarnation. Why might this be a 
belief that would satisfy Asian peoples? 

4. One Indian authority on Asian 
culture says that the purpose of Hindu 
art is to “lead the beholder from the 
drab level of everyday life to celestial! 
bliss.” Hindus are not interested in 
copying nature nor in merely decorat- 
ing; they hope to express spiritual life 
in their art. Did you see any examples 
of Nepalese art on “Shikar for Shir- 
Khan”? Look for other pictures of Hin- 
du art in your geography of Asia. Do 
these examples seem to fit the descrip- 


accuse 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Astride a huge elephant, Lowell 
Thomas tracks a man-eating tiger. 


tion of art as an expression of spiritual 
life? How does this idea of art differ 
from the American point of view? For 
what reasons do we paint, write, build, 
create? 

5. The Hindu sees no difference be- 
tween what we call the “fine” arts, 
such as painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and the “useful,” such as pottery, 
carpentry, sewing, cooking. What are 
the advantages of the Hindu idea of 
art? What are the results of the Ameri- 
can view? 

6. Tragedy has no place in Hindu 
drama. How might the Hindu’s idea 
of life account for this major difference 
in his literature from ours? 

7. One historian has described the 
Nepalese monarchy as having a “gay 
touch of operatic unreality.” Did this 
true of view of the roy- 
alty on “High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas”? This same _ historian 
maintains that the common people are 
poor but happy. Did you see any evi- 
dence on the program to confirm or 
deny this statement? 

8. What are the natural habits of 
the tiger? Is he ordinarily man-eating? 
Why is he so dangerous if he does 
turn to hunting man? Why are othe 
tigers bothersome to the Nepalese? 

9. What are the different methods 
of hunting the tiger? Who is in the 
greatest peril in the different types of 
hunting? In what ways is the Nepalese 
tiger hunt different from the American 
duck hunt? Why do men continue to 
hunt in modern societies even after 
the necessity for the hunt has passed? 
Why does the royalty participate in 
the Nepalese tiger hunt? Name some 
ceremonial events in which our Presi- 
dent participates. 

10. The producers of “Shikar for 
Shir-Khan” describe their objective: 
“to capture the beauty of the land and 
its people and to participate (for the 
first time) in a Royal Tiger Hunt.” 
Have they measured up to their hopes? 

—Mary E. Hazarp 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Business Forecast: U.S.A. (p. 12) 
American History, 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The U. S. economy is in a period of 
recession as evidenced by rising unem- 
ployment, a drop in personal income, 
and a falling off of industrial produc- 
tion. The economic downswing is simi- 
lar to our experiences in 1949 and 
1953, when consumer demand caught 
up with production. Longer memories 
reach back to the “Great Depression” 
of 1929, but safeguards built into our 
economy since the 1930’s make a repe- 
tition of that painful experience un- 
likely. The safeguards include large 
Federal expenditures which bolster the 
economy, insurance of bank deposits, 
social security, and the experience of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

To combat the current recession the 
Administration is speeding up public 
works already on the drawing boards, 
calling for extension of unemployment 
insurance payments over a longer pe- 
riod, spurring construction of low-cost 
housing, and seeking to give preference 
to “labor surplus areas” when it awards 
defense contracts. A major step con- 
templated is a tax reduction which 
would put more purchasing power into 
the hands of consumers. Administration 
critics charge that too little is being 
done, too slowly, in the face of an un- 
erployment picture in which over 5 
million persons are out of work—a 17- 
year high. 


Economics, Problems of 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 

To help students understand the na- 
ture of the current recession, the safe- 
guards against depression which have 
been built into our economy, and to 
consider the current program for cor- 
recting the economic downswing. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to our economy: 
(a) recession; (b) depression. 

2. What evidence is there that the 
U. S. is experiencing a recession at the 
present time? 

3. List and explain briefly three steps 
which the Administration is taking or 
has proposed to take to combat the 
recession. Include in your answer an 
evaluation of the proposed tax cuts. 

4. Economic safeguards have been 
built into our economy since the 1930’s 


to prevent recurrence of the devastating 
depression of 1929. Explain. 


Motivation 

There is an old Chinese saying to 
the effect that a single picture can tell 
more than a thousand words. The 
graphs on page 13 give us a picture 
of the U. S. economy. What do you 
see in those pictures? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Although none of you lived 
through the Great Depression of the 
1930’s, you have heard and read about 
it. Why is it regarded so fearfully? 

2. What evidence is there that we 
have learned from our experiences in 
the depression of the 1930’s and have 
done something to prevent another deep 
depression? 

3. Some people say that recession is 
a fancy word for depression. Do you 
agree? Support your position. 

4. If you were in Congress, which of 
the current proposals for combating the 
recession would you actively support? 
Why? 

5. Consumer purchasing power is an 
expression which recurs constantly in 
any discussion of our business economy. 
To what does it refer? What connec- 
tion do you see between consumer pur- 
chasing power and the graph on con- 
sumer prices? the graph on personal 
income? the graph on unemployment? 

6. To what extent has the current 
recession affected our own community? 


Summary 

Sometimes your school work seems 
far removed from what is important to 
you now. Would you say that our dis- 


cussion today is important to you now? 
Why? 


Things to Do 

Encourage pupils to discuss with 
their parents the current recession. 
Pupils can ask parents to recall experi- 
ences during the Great Depression. 
They can mention to parents some’ of 
the “safeguards” described in the arti- 
cle and get opinions as to the effective- 
ness of such safeguards. 


World’s Fair at Brussels (p. 8) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


Fairs are almost old trade. 
During the Middle Ages, they were 
combined with religious festivals. En- 
tertainment was added to keep the 
crowds. This combination of religious 
festivals, entertainment, and marketing 
has survived until today in Spain, Italy, 
rural France, and Central Europe. 

The first international exhibition was 
the famous Crystal Palace Exposition 
in London (1851). Other famous fairs 
include the Philadelphia fair of 1876 
the Chicago fair of 1893, and the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939. 

The current world’s fair, in Brussels 
(April 17-October 19), will house pa- 


as as 





TIPS FOR 





Are the Social Studies in the same boat as Science and Mathematics? In 
recent months the sciences and mathematics have been subjected to critical 
examination by interested citizens. They have borne the brunt of critical 
inquiry about secondary education. Here and there, however, strong voices 
have reminded us that the Social Studies have a major responsibility for 
equipping citizens for the space age. 

Since it takes a fire on the next block to make a fellow check the wiring 
in his home for possible “shorts,” we might use current criticism as an invi- 
tation to look around in our own curriculum. To what extent have we 
watered down subject matter to meet the needs of slower students? Might 
it not be possible to develop more fully areas of the Social Studies which 
are within the range of such students? Are we encouraging superior students 
to dig more deeply into topics which time limitations require us to touch 
upon too lightly? Are our college-bound seniors sampling, in their final high 
school year, some of the research problems and “do-it-yourself” approaches 
which they will meet as college freshmen? Are we emphasizing sufficiently 
basic understandings in American and World History and Economics which 
the high school graduate may be expected to carry away with him? Have 
we thought about what these basic understandings should be? 


TEACHERS 


—H.L.H. 











10-T 


vilions of 47 participating nations. The 
theme is “Progress of Man,” and it will 
not be a trade fair. The participants 
will offer “a balance sheet in the crea- 
tion of a more human world.” The U. S. 
exhibit, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment, will feature advances in science 
and technology, fashions, and U. S. 
performances of contemporary Ameri- 
can ballets, plays, and musical composi- 
tions. Organization of our performing 
arts contribution to the fair has been 
entrusted to Jean Dalrymple (see pro- 
file on page 10). 

The Russians will be at the fair, too, 
and competition is expected to be 
tough. Congress has been asked for 
additional money to assure that we put 
our best foot forward in convincing 
visitors of our appreciation of cultural 
contributions to modern civilization. 
We have been misrepresented abroad 
as caring only for material wealth 


Aim 

To help students appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the world’s fair in Brussels 
and the our participation 
in it. 


reasons for 


Assignment 


1. Summarize briefly the history of 
fairs from the Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent. 

2. The world’s fair in Brussels will 
not be a trade fair. Explain. 

3. Describe the American contribu- 
tion to the Brussels fair. 

4. Why should we be concerned 
about making a better “showing” than 
the Russians at the Brussels fair? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have ever at- 
tended a fair (show of hands)? Tell us 
about it. 

2. Historically speaking, fairs are an 
old story. What evidence have we to 
support that statement? 

3. How many of you would like to at- 
tend the Brussels fair (show of hands) ? 
Why? 

4. What is the theme of the Brussels 
fair? How is the United States trying to 
carry out that theme? 

5.eJean Dalrymple is in charge of 
our performing arts contribution to the 
fair. What are the performing arts? 
What are Jean Dalrymple’s qualifica- 
tions for the important job she has been 
given? 

6. What difference does it make to 
us if the Russian exhibition at the fair 
is more effective than ours? 

7. If you were in Congress, would 
you vote a larger appropriation for our 
exhibition at the Brussels fair? Defend 
your vote. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 11, 1958 


World Affairs Article: 
of Political Unrest. 
National Affairs Article: The Atom— 
New Tool for Developing Our Nat- 

ural Resources. 

Forum Topir of the Week: Final forum 
of delegates to the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Creative Americans—22; Wilbur and 
Orville Wright—Sky Pioneers. 


Cuba—Victim 











Things to Do 

1. Some pupils’ parents may recall 
their visit to the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939. Pupils can report orally, 
or in writing, on,their parents’ recollec- 
tion of the fair 

‘2. The bulletin board can 
for selected newspaper clippings re- 
porting the fair, which opens Apri] 17. 


be used 


Flood Insurance (p. 6) 


American History, 
Democracy 


Economics, Problems of 


Digest of the Arguments 


The past winter saw new snow re- 
cords in many areas of the country. 
Many people view fearfully the pros- 
pect of spring thaws which can result 
in flood catastrophe. While flood relief 
will be forthcoming, if necessary, Con- 
gress may revive consideration of a 
flood insurance program. 

Proponents of Federal flood insurance 
hold that it is impossible to get this 
protection from private companies; that 
sponsoring insurance would not be a 
new step for Uncle Sam; that it would 
enable stricken communities to rebuild 
rapidly. 

Opponents argue that flood relief is 
a state and local problem, not a Federal 
problem; that it is neither fair nor prac- 
ticable; that the best flood insurance is 
flood control. 


Aim 
To help pupils evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against Federal flood 
insurance. 


Materials 


A wall map of the United States, pre- 
ferably a topographic map. 


Discussion Questions 


1. On our wall map of the United 
States, point out and name the major 
river valleys in the United States. Which 
of these river valleys have experienced 
flood damage in recent years? 

2. If you were called upon by the 
Senate Banking Committee to give your 


views on Federal flood insurance, would 
you testify for or against such an insur- 
ance program? State your major argu- 
ment. 

3. Some people who have studied 
the problem of flood insurance believe 
that it should be approached through 
flood control. Discuss the connection 
between the two. 


Things to Do 

Have students discuss the question 
of Federal flood insurance with their 
parents. Pupils may ask their parents 
whether they would be willing to buy 
Federal flood insurance, how high a 
premium parents would be willing to 
pay, whether they would oppose a pro- 
gram of Federal flood insurance. 


William James (p. 11) 


American History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the man whose name looms like a 
mountain in the study of psychology 
and philosophy. 


Aim 
To familiarize pupils with the name 
of a man who brought the mind of man 


into the laboratory and made its study 
an exact pursuit. 


Discussicn Questions 

1. What do you understand the term 
psychology to mean? 

2. Why do you think William James 
became interested in the study of the 
mind? 

3. Why does the study of man’s 
mind continue to be a subject of great 
importance today? 

4. What do we mean when we say 
that James could not please his severest 
critic: himself? To what extent are you 
critical of yourself? ; 

5. How can you learn more about 
William James? About psychology? 


Things to Do 

Students may become familiar with 
a basic reference work, The Dictionary 
of American Biography, by skimming 
the brief biography of William James. 
Of course, only superior students should 
be encouraged to undertake anything 
more than a superficial familiarity with 
James’ contribution to psychology. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 


I. Business Forecast: 1-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-d; 
5-c; 6-c; 7-a; 8-d; 9-b; 10-d. 

II. Fairs: l-a; 2-b; 3-d; 4-d. 

III. Graph: 1-NS; 2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T; 


IV. Flood Insurance: 


1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 


4-A; 5-F; 6-A; 7-A. 
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The Atomium—s 
the Brussels woe Fair 1958 


(See “Uncle Sam Goes to the Fair’—pp. 8-10) 





“MOM AND DAD ARE LETTING ME DRIVE 
the family to Florida because to me 
driving’s a full-time job, not a vaca- 
tion jaunt.” 


“| drive 
the family 


on our . 
Spring Vacation” 





“| WAIT FOR A BREAK in traffic before pull- 
ing onto a highway. Why take a chance “WE'RE SET FOR A WEEK OF SUN and family fun in St. Petersburg. Ill have the car all 


on another car ramming us?” week ‘cause the folks know I’m a good driver when I’m alone, too.” 


GENERAL Motors 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE 


“SIXTY CAN BE A SAFE SPEED on a wide- “BLINDMAN’S BUFF is OK for parties, not SAFE DRIVERS 
open highway—and we'll get back up for the road. It’s hard to look areund 

there now that we've gotten past the corners — but worth the effort to avoid 

built-up zone.” an accident.” 





These men chose _ Ready for you! America’s Choicest Uniform! 
from 127 courses— 


‘can sou? | Of in MODERN ARMY GREEN 


caer is your Trade Schooling 


Graduate, Comstock High School 


“I’m getting the engineer- a 

ing training I wanted, : 
thanks to the Army’s tech- : ; : 

nical training program for ; 





high school graduates. My 
Army Recruiter showed me all the different ae ; 
courses I could pick from. I chose Construc- * ; ae 
tion Surveying. The course was even better 
than I thought it would be. If you'd like to 
pick just the training you want, the Army sure 
offers you the best deal.” 


rae | — 
Pvt. Kenichi Isagawa 2 ae | ct 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii : , 8 
Graduate, Baldwin High School a i * 4 


“If you’re not going to col- “— 
lege, the best way for a , if 

high school graduate to get , x ‘ 
just the training he wants is bs ‘ 

to enlist for the Army’s : 

technical training program. I picked a Metal- 

working course and learned the trade I wanted. 

Now I’m working right in my field. Only the 

Army offers you choice of schooling, so find 

out about it from your Army Recruiter.” 


Pvt. Donziee S. Fyffe 
Lucasville, Ohio 
Graduate, Valley High School 


“You can take all the guess- 

work out of military service 

by picking an Army tech- 

nical training course before 

you enlist. The Army gives 
you a written guarantee that you'll attend your 
course, or you don’t enlist. I chose a Plumbing 
course. I had good instructors and learned with 
fine equipment. Believe me, only the Army 
offers you this training opportunity.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SC-4-4-58 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Attar AGSN me Get Choice, not Chance, 


Please send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high school graduates can 
choose their technical training before en- 


listment in Modern Army Green. MODERN ARMY GREEN 





To make the “Big Play” 


Pog 


olf 


Spalding suggests... 


The new Don Larsen 


Here’s a superb infielder’s glove 
which the Yankee’s famous “perfect 
game” pitcher himself helped design 
—at a price that will amaze you. 


oS ee cena Pac Sete 
The new Rocky 
A large-size quality glove made of 
finest oiled glove leather with grease 


pocket. Fully-lined and welted with 
streamlined fingers. Has leather 


Made of fine, oiled glove leather, 
fully lined and welted with stream- 
lined fingers and solid web trap. 
Sells for a down-to-earth $8.45. 


Colavito 


binding, laced heel and solid web 
in trap, tied down. “Wrist Lock”’ 
on wide wrist strap adjusts to fit 
any size hand. Price $18.00. 


“Park” baseball shoes 


“Park” Baseball Shoes are strictly 
“big league” caliber all the way. 
They feature full grain leather up- 
pers, Goodyear lock-stitch construc- 


See these top Spalding values at your 
sporting goods dealer’s. Like all 
Spalding products, they’re guaran- 
teed unconditionally. 


tion and flexible grain leather soles. 
Special sock lining. Forged, steel 
tempered Parkerized spikes. Just 
$8.95 a pair. 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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Our Genie Is a Jinni 


Dear Editor: 

Why did you spell genie finni in your 
Feb. 28 article on atomic energy? I’ve 
always seen it written genie. 

Ralph Davis 
Middlesex School 
Concord, Mass. 


(Webster's New Collegiate Diction- 
ary gives jinni as the preferred spelling. 
Actually, genie is the French spelling. 
—Editors. ) 


Stassen Not the First 


Dear Editor: 

You stated [see Feb. 28 issue] that if 
Harold Stassen is elected governor of 
Pennsylvania it would be the first time 
that a man has been elected governor 
of two different states. 

Sam Houston was elected Governor 
of Tennessee in 1827 and served as 
Governor of Texas from 1859 to 1861. 

Gary Bakke 
Menomonie (Wis.) H. S. 


(Our news editor goofed. He should 
have said first “in this century.”—Edi- 
tors.) 


Foreign Students’ Views 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed your articles about 
foreign students coming to the U. S. 
and learning about our way of life, as 
well as our learning something about 
them. Is it possible to get in touch with 
these students? I would like to have 
some of them as pen pals if they want- 
ed to write to American students—par- 
ticularly Arnlaug of Norway and Krish- 
nan of India. 

Shirley DuBois 
Margaretville, N. Y. 


(The students may be reached care of 
Mrs. Helen Waller, Director, New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for. High 
Schools, 230 West 41st Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Instead of running articles on what 
teen-agers of other countries think of 
our high schools, why not have an arti- 
cle telling what we American teen-agers 
think of our own schools. 

Judy Nichols 
Van Buren (Ind.) H. S. 


(How about this? Send us your views 
on U. S. high schools. We will publish 
the best letters. Address: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 


Dear Editor: 

I read with particular interest your 
Forum Topic, “U. S. High Schools. . . 
In the Eyes of Foreign Students” [see 
Feb. 28 issue]. I found myself agree- 
ing with some of their more critical 
statements. I feel that many of our 
high schools are lacking any real kind 
of intellectual atmosphere, that the 
majority of our -high school students 
do not study enough, and that many 
of our more able students cannot 
progress at a speed they might wish. 

Rachel Ogren 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Orange, California 


Dear Editor: 

Francoise Monier of France said: “I 
think Americans have completely lost 
the goal of education itself.” I am sure 
that if Francoise would visit a few 
more schools in different parts of the 
country, she wouid form an entirely 
new opinion. The students in the U. S. 
have to exercise their power of think- 
ing and reasoning ‘just as much as 
European students. 

Barbara Hesse 
Lincoln High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

Some of the foreign students said 
they resented the fact we did not make 
a distinction between. “stupid” and 
“clever” students. It is the height of 
stupidity to-distinguish between a 
clever and a less clever pupil. After all, 
we live in a democracy where all are 
created equal. 

Althea Pelletier 
St. Agatha High School 
St. Agatha, Maine 


As We See Ourselves 


Dear Editor: 

U. S. students have been given too 
much leeway in picking their own 
school subjects. In an experiment sev- 
eral years ago, French was taught to 
a group of grade school children in our 
local schools. Most of the children were 
interested and learned very easily. This 
shows that many students could learn 
a foreign language at an earlier age. 

Eloise Feola 

Morgantown (W. Va.) High School 


Geography Question 
Dear Editor: 

In gne of the definitions in your 
March 14 crossword puzzle, you stated: 
“In 1780 John Sevier defeated the 
British at Kings Mountain, South Caro- 
lina.” Kings Mountain is located in 
North Carolina—not South Carolina! 

E. B. Adams 
West Mecklenburg Sr. H. S. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(The town of Kings Mountain is lo- 
cated in North Carolina. But Kings 
Mountain, the ridge where John Sevier 
defeated the British, is just across the 
state line in South Carolina. Senior 
Scholastic was correct.—Editors.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Our history class enjoys reading 
Senior Scholastic very much, It makes 
the news much more interesting. 
Thanks to your magazine, we have all 
become interested in the actions of our 
Government. 

One of my favorite articles is the 
Forum Topic. It is very important for 
U. S. high school students to learn 
what the students of other countries 
think of our school systems. 

Jackie Ives 
Bergenfield High School 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy Senior Scholastic more and 
more. I think it is very interesting and 
important reading for juniors and 
seniors. I like the Forum Topic and 
many of the other articles. Keep up the 
good work. 

Gloria Ann Hebert 
Plaisance (La.) High School 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 


A pro and con discussion: Should Federal funds 
be made available for a flood insurance program? 


“River, Stay ‘Way from 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


People in many sections of the country are seriously worried again about 
floods. 

Two years ago the Northeast suffered the most devastating floods in its 
history, Some communities, in fact, have only recently completed flood re- 
pairs. Others still bear terrible scars—and will for years to come. 

Communities along the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, and other 
rivers have, in other years, suffered the waste and the havoc, the tragedy and 
the terror that ride in with a flood. 

What will 1958's toll be? Citizens in some areas are clearly alarmed—as 
spring thaws pour more and more water into rivers and streams. The past 
winter saw,new snow records in many areas of the country (106 inches in 
one part of Vermont, for example). 

Add expected April showers to thawing snow and the result could be 
flood catastrophe—with damage, in both property losses and human misery, 
beyond calculation. 

As in recent floods, we know that private relief organizations (such as 
the Red Cross) will step in and try to help flood victims. Federal, state, and 
local governments will pitch in, too. 

But some people argue that relief is not enough. They say there should 
be some kind of insurance against flood risks, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide this insurance. 

In recent years several bills have been introduced in Congress to set up 
a Federal flood insurance program. In September, 1956, Congress got as far 
as setting up the Federal Flood Indemnity Administration to work out de- 
tails and operate a program. But Congress never appropriated any money 
for the agency, and on July 1, 1957, it closed its office without ever having 
transacted a single item of business. 

Should Federal flood insurance again be considered by Congress? Here 
are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


8. Corps of Engineers photo 
This is a street in Kansas City after Missouri River had bees on a rampage. 
Should Federal insurance be available to help industry recover from the blow? 


FOR! 


1. Private insurance companies cannot 
provide needed protection against the 
devastation of floods. 


Of all the nations in the world, the 
U. S. is probably the most insurance- 
conscious. Millions of Americans own 
insurance policies on their homes, their 
lives, their automobiles. Most working 
men and women have health and acci- 
dent insurance. Many also contribute 
to pension or retirement funds (which 
are a form of insurance against loss of 
earning power because of old age). 
Businesses, like individuals, are also in- 
sured against fire or theft. 

It surprises many persons, therefore, 
to learn that most flood damage is not 
covered by insurance. In fact, it is al- 
most impossible to buy such insurance. 

Why is flood insurance so hard to ob- 
tain? First, insurance companies argue 
that in a major flood they could not be- 
gin to meet the staggering claims that 
would be made for damages. Whole 
buildings and expensive machinery are 
usually the biggest material casualties 
of floods. To pay off on such losses 
(concentrated in one area) might bank- 
rupt a private insurance company. 

Second, if private flood insurance 
were generally available, it would be 
bought only by people who are the 
worst risks—those who live in the areas 
most exposed to flood. This means that 
less than 10 per cent of all U. S. prop- 
erty owners would be prospects for 
such insurance. In order to make the 
insurance economically sound for the 
insurance company, the cost of the pre- 
miums would have to be extremely high 
—so high, in fact, that few people could 
afford them. 

Private companies, then, can provide 
flood insurance only by charging ex- 
orbitant premiums. Yet this insurance is 
badly needed. One sudden, devastating 
flood can destroy a home it took years 
to build and furnish, a store or business 
it took a lifetime to establish. Without 
insurance, the victims might never re- 
cover from such blows. 

There is only one answer: govern- 
ment must step in where private enter- 
prise fears to or cannot tread. Since our 








My Door!” 


biggest and most dangerous rivers flow 
from one state to another, that means 
the Federal Government. 


2. A Federal flood insurance plan 
would help stricken communities rebuild 
quickly and confidently. 


What happens after rushing flood 
waters damage a commuhity? Residents 
who have lost their homes move away. 
Some store owners or manufacturers 
who have lost everything go out of 
business. Other businessmen, who fear 
another flood may wreck them, also 
move to other areas. Jobs become scarce 
in the flood-prone areas. People cannot 
afford to buy goods and services. The 
standard of living in these areas de- 
scends cruelly. 

This would not happen, however, if 
there were Federal flood insurance. 
Businessmen would be willing to stand 
by their ruined plants, to rebuild, and 
even expand—if they knew their Gov- 
ernment was standing by them. 


Significantly, Federal flood insurance, 


would cost our Government no more 
than it now spends on Federal flood 
relief. Yet the cost would be shared 
more directly by the people who would 
benefit from the relief—the people who 
would buy the insurance and pay for 
the premiums. 


3. Uncle Sam has sponsored other in- 
surance in the past—with good results. 


Our Government, during World War 
II, offered life insurance to men in the 
Armed Forces. The financial risk was 
shared by all Americans who were pro- 
tected by our Gls. 

No one complained that this was un- 
fair. Is it any more unfair to ask Ameri- 
cans to share a risk that would protect 
fellow citizens from being ruined and 
impoverished—through no fault of their 
own—by floods? 

We have another precedent: Federal 
bank deposit insurance. The funds of 
practically every bank in the nation are 
insured to protect depositors against 
losses from bank failures. 

And there are still other precedents: 
Federal postal insurance and Federal 
old age assistance benefits. 

Floods are, of course, non-partisan. 












United Press photo 


Swollen river waters are raging over bridge at Putnam, Conn., during recent 
flood. Would flood control projects be more economical than flood insurance? 


They do not destroy the homes of Re- 
publicans in one town, and Democrats 
in another. 

That is why Congressmen of both 
parties should rally to support a new 
bill for Federal flood insurance. 


AGAINST! 


1. Federal flood insurance is neither 
fair nor practicable. 


No one can fail to be moved by the 
tragic plight of flood victims. But this 
does not mean that everyone should 
jump on a bandwagon to put our Fed- 
eral Government in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

There is, first of all, a tremendous 
difference between GI life insurance 
and Federal flood insurance. In the case 
of life insurance (as well as with other 
“precedents” cited by the For side), the 
Government has been able to spread 
the risk among a large number of people 
living in all sections of the nation. 
Furthermore, the Government has been 
able to earn a profit through these 
insurance programs—sinee the total 
amount paid in yearly by Gls and vet- 
erans exceeds the total paid out as 
death benefits. Profits from GI insur- 
ance, for example, are returned to 
veterans each year in the form of “divi- 
dends.” 

With flood insurance, however, the 
risk would be concentrated among a 
small number of people living in a few 
danger spots. No one else would be in- 
terested in buying flood insurance. 

The Government would thus have 
two choices: (1) sell the insurance at 
staggeringly high rates in order to make 
the program “break even”; or (2) sell 
the insurance at low rates and suffer 
great losses. 


With the first choice, few persons 
could afford to buy the insurance. Thus 
the program would be doomed to the 
same failure as private insurance before 
the program even got started. 

What, then, about the second choice? 
Isn’t that the.same set-up which ad- 
vocates of Federal flood insurance tell 
us would bankrupt a private company 
in the event of one gigantic flood? 

Besides, where would the money 
come from to make up the Govern- 
ment’s losses on flood insurance? The 
answer is simple: All of us would have 
to pay it from our taxes. The man who 
lives on the hill would thus be sub- 
sidizing the man who lives on the river 
bank. The man who lives in the moun- 
tains of Montana would be subsidizing 
the man who lives along the banks of 
the Mississippi. Is this fair? 

Taxes are high enough in order to 
meet our defense needs—which benefit 
all the people. 


2. This is a state and local problem, 
not a Federal problem. 


Some people, at the slightest excuse, 
are always trying to get the Federal 
Government into every act. Thus, as 
soon as a flood strikes, they start clam- 
oring for Federal flood insurance. 

What do these people think has hap- 
pened to the: local governments of our 
cities and states? Don’t they have any 
responsibilities? 

Flood damage should be the respon- 
sibility of the states or communities in 
which the floods occur. This does not 
mean that persons in other states cannot 
voluntarily contribute to flood reliet 
through private organizations such as 
the Red Cross or Salvation Army. But to 
require everyone, in all states—through 
taxes—to foot the bill for the misfor- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Uncle Sam 





EIGH HO! Uncle Sam is going to 

the 1958 World’s Fair. It opens at 

Brussels, Belgium, on.April 17, and will 

; : run to October 19. During these six 

WORLD OF TOMORROW —United Nations building is one of the most archi- months, Brussels will play host to 

tecturally modern buildings at Brussels World's Fair. Built mainly of glass about 40,000,000 wide-eyed fair-goers 
(except for roofs), it has large exhibition hall and two smaller wings. —more than 200,000 a day. 

The Brussel’s World’s Fair will be 
the largest international exposition 
since the Néw York World’s Fair of 
1939-40. Its theme: the “Progress of 
Man.# Some 47 countries will put their 
best foot forward with exhibits in 200 
halls and pavilions. These exhibits will 
show each nation’s progress in tech- 
nology, science, and the arts. 

The Brussels World's Fair will not 
be a “trade fair.” There will be no 
hawking of merchandise for sale. Bel- 
gium, which is sponsoring the fair, in- 
tends to make it “a balance sheet in 
the creation of a more human world.” 


Age of the Atom 


Symbol of the Brussels World’s Fair 
will be the atom. A weird structure, 
the Atomium (see cover), will repre- 
sent the atomic structure of a met- 

THE EXOTIC PAST—Cambodia’s pavilion is designed in architectural style al crystal enlarged 160,000,000,000 

which prevailed in that country in ninth and tenth centuries. lled Khmer times. An elevator will whisk fair-goers 

architecture. Building has large hall, flanked by two smaller rooms. to the topmost sphere—30 stories high 
—which houses a restaurant with a 
stunning view of the fair grounds. 

American participation in the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair is sponsored by the 
U. S. State Department. It has built 
a circular exhibition hall, and has ar- 
ranged for the transportation of U. S. 
exhibits to Brussels. 

Four of the exhibits in the U, S. 
pavilion will spotlight science. One will 
concentrate on U. S. activities in the 
International Geophysical Year. The 
second will focus on U. S. projects for 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
The third will deal with U. S. ad- 
vances in automation. The fourth will 
show fair-goers the ins and outs of an 
American color TV studio. 

U. S. industrial exhibits also are de- 
signed to catch the eye of the fair- 
going fair sex. Mass-produced Amer- 
ican fashions will be modeled. These 


SOVIET LOOK—Pavilion of U.S.S.R. occupies over six acres, has 1,500-seat fashions will run from inexpensive 
theatre, large circular gallery, enormous exhibition hall stressing Soviet swimming suits to $25,000 fur’ coats. 
industry, and restaurant serving Russian national dishes. Soviet govern- The U. S. pavilion also will spot- 
ment plans to spend $50,000,000 on its show—four times the U. S. budget. light many sides of our culture. 








A preview of Brussels 1958 


Goes to the Fair 


Europe will be able to hear the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and many other 
famous U. S. musicians. Fair-goers will 
also get an opportunity to hear lesser 
known—but representative—groups such 
as the Juilliard String Quartet of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and the Yale 
Glee Club. 

European fair-goers will be treated 
to le jazz hot—courtesy of Benny Good- 
man and a host of other U. S. jazzmen. 
For jazz is one of the great cultural 
heritages of America. 

The U. S. pavilion also will pre- 
sent performances by the U. S. Ballet 
Theatre, the current Broadway hit 
Sunrise at Campobello, and the new 
big-screen film, South Pacific. Most of 
the productions will be contemporary. 

Europeans also will be able to take 
a hard look at U. S. art. Most of the 
display space will be devoted-to Amer- 
ican folk art of the nineteenth century: 
anonymous portraits, carved eagles, 
and ships’ figureheads. Other display 
space will be given over to master- 
pieces of U. S. Indian art. Modern U. S. 
art also will be shown. 

With its star-studded exhibits, the 
U. S. pavilion will be one of the top 
attractions of the Brussels World’s 
Fair: But it will have tough competi- 
tion from the pavilion of the Soviet 
Union, which stands just across the 
way. The Soviet pavilion will exhibit 
Soviet advances in science and tech- 
nology. It will also present performan- 
ces by the famous Bolshoi Ballet, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and Russian 
musicians such as violinist David 
Oistrakh. The Russian productions 
will be classics going back to Czarist 
days. They will not be representative 
of contemporary Soviet culture. 

Some Americans say the U. S. should 
spend more money to meet the Soviet 
competition. The State Department 
originally asked Congress to appropri- 
ate a minimum of $15,000,000 for the 
U. S. pavilion and its exhibits. Congress 
gave it only about $12,000,000. Unless 
we put up more money, some Congress- 
men say, the Soviet Union will be 
able to put on a better show, keep its 
pavilion open for longer hours, and 
thus outshine the U. S. 


U. S. commemorative stamp for Fair 


Opponents of increased expenditures 
say “So what?” They point out that 
the Soviet Union is not living up to 
the “Progress of Man” theme in its 
cultural exhibits. The Soviet ballet and 


theatre groups, they say, are perform- 
ing only classical works. On the other 
hand, the U. S. pavilion is concen- 
trating on the latest and most repre- 
sentative in modern U. S. culture. 


Fair Today ...Gone Tomorrow 


Fairs have an ancient history. They 
go back even farther than the Romans 
who gave fairs their name (from the 
Latin word feria, meaning a holiday 
or feast day). 

The earliest fairs were markets set 
up from time to. time as a means of 
carrying on peaceful trade between 
different tribes. Wars would be halted 
as tribes met at the “fair ground.” 
This “fair truce” was never broken be- 
cause the fair ground was considered a 
holy place. It was believed that to 
break the peace there would anger the 
gods. 

During the Middle Ages, the Chris- 
tian Church took over the idea of the 
fair—dedicating fairs to Christian 
saints instead of to pagan gods, And, 
since great crowds love amusement, 
the Church invited jesters, troubadours, 
strolling players, jugglers, and Punch 


and Judy shows. This combination of 
religious festival, market, and “side- 
show” survives today in Spain, Italy, 
France, and central Europe. 

Great world’s fairs, an offspring of 
the early fairs, came into being for an 
entirely different purpose. Displays 
were set up not to attract sales, but 
rather to show the industrial or artis- 
tic development of a particular nation 
or a particular period. 

The famous “Crystal Palace Expo- 
sition” in London in 1851 is generally 
considered to be the first world’s fair. 
It was conceived by Queen Victoria's 
consort, Prince Albert, as a “Great Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of 
All Nations.” The American exhibits 
included the newly-invented reaper, 
the Colt revolver, and rubber products 
by Goodyear. They made many Eu- 
ropeans realize, for the first time, the 


AMERICAN LOOK—Beautiful U. S. pavilion, directly across street from 
Soviet's, is expected to play host to 200,000 visitors daily. Scandinavian 
Air Lines, major air carrier to Brussels Fair, reports bookings are heavy. 





Our Fair Lady of the Fair 


JEAN DALRYMPLE 


industrial potential of the New World. 
America’s first international exhibi- 
tion was held in New York in 1853— 
and was openly modeled after the 
“Crystal Palace.” Although 23 nations 
participated, it was not a success. 
The first successful U. S. exposition 
was the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876—hongring the 100th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Here, for the first time, thousands of 
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together.. Alexander Graham Bell cre- 
ated a sensation by showing the pub- 
lic his telephone for the first time. 
The success of the Centennial led 
to other fairs—in St. Louis, Chicago, 
and other cities. The Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo in 1901 hailed the 
progress of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. Abroad, there was the British 


In the late 1940's, Miss 
helped to found the New York 
Center, an 
presenting--at 
fine . 


hits and a TV 4 
In 1951, she accepted a State 
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Empire Exposition of 1924 and the 
Paris Exhibition of 1931. 

The most recent world’s fairs were 
in 19389 and 1940-—the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francis- 
co. The festive atmosphere of both 
fairs was dimmed by the outbreak of 
World War II—but the New York fair 
broke world attendance records. 

And now—Brussels 1958! 








N MODERN society a multitude of 

sins are covered by the use of the 
word psychology. 

Probably no other scientific term is 
so widely used—and misused. We talk 
of using “psychology” on someone, when 
what we really mean is diplomacy—or 
trickery. We say that someone is not 
really ill; it’s “psychological.” What 
we're really trying to do is pooh-pooh 
the illness—to say that it is imaginary, 
which is quite a different thing. By cus- 
tom we refer to any story or play which 
features a warped or eccentric charac- 
ter as a “psychological” thriller. 

What all of this proves is that the 
science of the mind is something with 
‘which we are all familiar today—much 
more familiar than were our parents 
and grandparents. We are a long, long 
way from knowing as much about the 
workings of the human mind as we 
would like to know. But at least we 
know that the study of the mind, though 
still in its infancy, is as important a 
science as the study of the body. 

For much of our familiarity with the 
subject of psychology we owe a debt 
of thanks to a brilliant American of the 
nineteenth century: William James. As 
much as any other single person, he 
brought the mind of man into the lab- 
oratory and made its study an exact— 
and fascinating—pursuit. 


From Painting to Medicine 


William James was born into the sort 
of family where his talents could find 
their finest expression. His father was 
a writer and philosopher, and both his 
parents encouraged their youngsters to 
grow and develop from their own tend- 
encies. William had three brothers and 
a sister (one of his brothers was the 
novelist, Henry James), and their home 
life was marked~-by understanding, hu- 
mor, and scholarship. . 

Born in New York City in 1842, 
young William enjoyed all the benefits 
that cultured tastes and an adequate 


income could provide. Before he was 
eighteen he had lived and studied in 
New York, Switzerland, England, Ger- 
many, and France. Attracted to paint- 
ing, he could not decide between that 
pursuit and a scientific career. In 1860, 
returning to the United States after 
studying at Bonn, Germany, he decided 
to try painting. 

But a year was enough to convince 
William James that he would never be 
successful at it. He could not please his 
severest critic: himself. Having made 
his decision, he immediately entered 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 
After three years there, he entered Har- 
vard Medical School. 


Mind Under a Microscope 


He interrupted his studies to accom- 
pany the naturalist Louis Agassiz on a 
zoological expedition to South America 
in 1865. The following year he resumed 
his medical studies at Harvard and at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Again he interrupted his studies to 
spend a year and a half in Europe. He 
needed time to find his direction. Never 


in very good health, he suffered grave- 


doubts about his choice of profession, 
and about the aims and purposes of 
life. His sense of humor, his love of fun, 
his emotional balance saved him from 
a serious breakdown, but in the mean- 
time there were years of self-doubt, of 


- soul-searching, and of depression. 


In 1868 he got his medical degree. 
He was then 26—and not so old, after 
all; but he was not yet out of the woods. 
It was not until 1872, when he was 
appointed instructor of physiology at 
Harvard College, that he began to find 
himself. From physiology, or the Study 
of living organisms, he branched into 
psychology, the study of the mind; and 
from there to philosophy, the study of 
wisdom, conduct, and how we get our 
knowledge. 

James. had long been interested in 
people. He wanted to know why they 


acted as they did, what their instincts 
were, what influence their environment 
had, how much they could remember. 
He had an intense curiosity about the 
workings of the human mind, and he 
brought to his study the training of a 
scientist. He dealt with facts, or with 
deductions of the facts from physical 
evidence. In short, he put the human 
mind under a microscope. 

In 1876 James created the first Amer- 
ican laboratory of psychology. It was 
the forerunner of many such laborato- 
ries which were to spring up in the next 
two decades, as more and more scien- 
tists—and laymen as well—became inter- 
ested in psychology. James’ writings 
during this period had much to do with 
the growing popularity of the subject. 
for his essays and books were fascinat- 
ing and readable. 

Perhaps his greatest work was The 
Principles of Psychology, which he pub- 
lished in 1890 after twelve years of 
work. An abridged version, published 
in 1892, was the standard American 
textbook on the subject for many years. 


Received Many Honors 


He was also one of the founders of 
the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Many of his scientific colleagues 
frowned on this activity, since the pur- 
pose of the society was to investigate 
mental telepathy, clairvoyance, and the 
supernatural, But James was eager to 
give all ideas, no matter how unusual, 
the benefit of a hearing. 

James married in 1878 and had five 
children. By the time of his death in 
1910, he had won numerous honorary 
degrees, and had been visiting lecturer 
at other colleges and universities in the 
U. S. and abroad. He had become so 
famous in his chosen field that even to- 
day, when psychology has taken giant 
steps since the time of James, no be- 
ginning course is complete without ref- 
erence to the works of William James. 

—LEONARD Paris 





Business Forecast: U.S. A. 
..-Cloudy, Followed by Clearing 


The safeguards built into our economy should help it weather the economic storm ahead 


TORM signals are flying for the U. S. 
economy. Americans are keeping a 
wary eye on reliable business barom- 
eters. These barometers indicate that 
the economy is in for a spell of stormy 
weather. 

Here are some of the barometer 
readings as of February, the latest 
month for which figures are available: 
Unemployment — Soared to 5,200,000 

workers--a 17-year high. 

Personal Income — Dropped to $341,- 
800,000,000 from a record $347,- 
500,000,000 last August. 

Industrial Production— Dipped to 130 
per cent of the 1947-49 average, 
compared with 146 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1957. 


Recession vs. Depression 

Experts agree that the U. S. economy 
is in a recession. What is a recession? 
It is a mild “tapering off’ of business 
activity. Its chief characteristic: unem- 
ployment in certain key areas and in- 
dustries and not in others. 

A recession occurs when the supply 
of goods is greater than the demand for 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
How Come? 


them. To clean out stockpiles of unsold 
products, manufacturers cut production 
and “lay off” workers. Until the demand 
for goods finally catches up with the 
supply of them, therefore, the economy 
lolls in the doldrums. 

A recession is much less severe than 
a depression—which is a period when 
the entire economy slows down. Unem- 
ployment is then high in all areas and 
industries. 

The last U. S. depression was the 
“Great Depression” of 1929. At the 
height of the “Great Depression,” in 
1933, more than 12,830,000 American 
workers were jobless. This was nearly 
25 per cent of the civilian labor force 
at that time. (Today U. S. unempley- 
ment stands at just under seven per 
cent of the civilian labor force.) 

World War II helped put the U. S. 
economy firmly back on its feet. The 
war drained millions of Americans into 
the Armed Forces. At the peak of the 
war effort in 1943, the demand for 
workers far outran the supply of them. 
Even housewives joined the labor force. 

When World War II ended in 1945, 
Americans had a record $90,000,000,000 
in savings. They immediately began to 
spend these dollars on all.the products 
denied them during the war years: 
refrigerators, automobiles, stoves, new 
houses, nylon stockings, rubber tires, 
and so on. “ 


Low Gear to High Gear 


This tremendous demand for prod- 
ucts touched off a business boom that 
lasted until 1949. That year, the supply 
of goods finally caught up with the de- 
mand for them. Result? The U. S. econ- 
omy dipped into a slight recession. But 
a year later the Korean War broke out. 
Once again U. S. industry shifted into 
high gear to produce defense goods. 
Business beomed again. 

The Korean War ended in 1953. 
Defense industries “laid off” workers 
temporarily to retool for peacetime 
production. The U. S. economy again 
dipped into a mild recession. But it did 


not take industry long to ready its plants 
for peacetime production. The “laid off” 
workers were rehired. Soon the U. S. 
economy was soaring te new heights. 
So was the U. S. population, with births 
setting a new record each year. | 

Many U. S. businessmen felt the 
boom would go on forever: Increases in 
population bring increased demand for 
goods and services. American business 
launched a record $34,000,000,000-a- 
year program to construct new facto- 
ries, purchase new machines, and de- 
velop new products for our growing 
market. 


End of the Boom 


Last fall, busiriessmen found that 
autos, TV sets, refrigerators, stoves, 
machinery, oil, steel, and other products 
were not selling. Why? U. S. industry 
had overexpanded. America’s phenom- 
enal ability to produce goods had tem- 
porarily outshot its capacity to consume 
those goods. 

Today the main trouble spots in the 
U. S. economy lie in areas along the 
West Coast, in the Great Lakes region, 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


The Problem 
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Decline in production has been heaviest in industries pro- 
ducing “hard” goods such as autos, appliances, machinery. 
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As demand for goods drops, industry is forced to cut back 
production and “lay off” workers, creating unemployment. 
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Unemployment lowers the nation’s total personal income. 
With less money for spending, production drops still more. 


and in areas along the Atlantic Coast 
from Maine to the Carolinas. These 
areas are where the “hard goods” in- 
dustries—such as the auto, aircraft, 
steel, machinery, oil, and home appli- 
ance industries—are situated. In these 
trouble spots, unemployment is very 
high. Executives, as well as laborers, 
have been “laid off.’ 

Many experts insist that the recession 
is only “temporary.” Their confidence 
is based on the fact that the recession, 
as we have, seep, has not hit all key 
sectors of the economy. For example, 
home construction is at a record high. 
Demand for many types of “soft” goods 
(such as textiles and food) remains 
high. And the service industries (such 
as beauty parlors, TV servicing, and 
auto repairs) are booming. 

Other experts point out that many 
manufacturers will finish cleaning out 
their large stockpiles of unsold products 
(called inventories) in the near future. 
Once inventories are depleted, these 


1958 


experts say, the wheels of industry will 
have to spin faster to fill new orders. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has 
taken steps to halt the recession. Last 
month, he announced a seven-point pro- 
gram designed to pump more than 
$1,000,000,000 into the lifeblood of our 
economy this year. 


7 Steps to Turn the Tide 

These are the steps the President took: 

1. Asked Congress to appropriate 
Federal funds to help the individual 
states pay weekly unemployment insur- 
ance benefits! for a longer period than 
state laws now permit. 

Unemployment insurance is financed 
through a Federal tax on employers. 
The states use this money to pay bene- 
fits to unemployed workers. Each state 
decides how much will be paid to whom 
and how long the benefits will last. The 
terms, therefore, vary widely from 
state to state. The amount of the pay- 
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Despite decreased demand for goods, prices are climbing. 
High food prices are caused partly by Florida crop freeze. 


ments ranges from $25 to $57.50 per 
week. The payments may continue as 
little as five weeks (in Florida) or as 
much as 30 weeks (in Pennsylvania). 
On the average, most states pay un- 
employment insurance for about 26 
weeks, President Eisenhower wouldmow 
like to’ use Federal funds to extend 
coverage to 39 weeks in all states. Con- 
gress is now debating the measure. 


2. Asked Congress to double the rate 
of spending on the Federal highway 
program (now costing about $500,- 
000,000 a year). Increased] road build- 
ing would stimulate employment. 


3. Ordered increased spending on 
flood control, watershed protection, and 
river and harbor improvement. 


4. Ordered the spending of $200,- 
000,000 on new roads and buildings in 
national parks and Indian reservations, 
and on U. S. Army civil works projects, 
such as new dams and bridges. (This 
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money had already been appropriated 
by Congress. It will now be spent 
“several months earlier than previously 
planned.”) 


5. Granted an additional $200,000,- 
000 to the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to spur construction of 
low-cost housing. 


6. Ordered the Defense Department 
to give preference to “labor surplus 
areas” when it awards defense contracts. 
This would cut unemployment in these 
areas by creating new jobs. 


7. Directed the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to make more funds available 
for veterans to use for the purchase of 
new houses. 


Public Works Projects 

The Administration’s policy is to 
speed up public works projects already 
under way. This would stimulate the 
economy quickly, some experts say. 
Many Congressmen in both parties ap- 
prove of this policy. 

But some Democrats say the Presi- 
dent’s public works program does not 
go far enough. Their solution to the 
recession: an extensive program of new 
public works construction. This would 
include an even greater number of new 
roads and highways, dams, bridges, 
and harbor and river improvements. 

The Administration maintains that 
new public works construction is not 
the answer to the recession. Spokesmen 
for the Administration argue that the 
money spent on such new projects 
would take too long to seep into the 
economy. They point out that it may 
take several years to draw up Bachan 
a new dam or bridge and then build it. 
By the time the money for the new dam 
or bridge had been spent, they assert, 
the recession might have dipped into a 
depression. 


Tax Cut Weapon 


The Administration also has another 
weapon to wield against the recession: 
a tax cut. President Eisenhower has said 
he will ask Congress to cut Federal in- 
come taxes if the recession gets worse. 
Congress would probably act favorably 
on such a request. 

For a tax cut, experts agree, would 
be the quickest way to pump new life 
into our economy. It would probably 
add about $100 to the average U. S. 
family’s-income. Thus it would boost 
consumer purchasing power almost im- 
mediately. This, in turn, would encour- 
age industrial expansion, creating jobs. 

Some experts say a tax cut could 
backfire. Reason? Although the U. S. 
economy is in a recession, many prices 
are still rising. Thus a tax cut might 
lift the economy out of recession only 
to fling it skyward into a dangerous 
inflation. 


An inflation occurs when the demand 
for goods is greater than the supply of 
them. As-in an auction, the prices of 
the scarce goods are bid up and up. 
Thus, some experts warn, a tax cut 
could conceivably stimulate the U. S. 
economy into a spiraling inflation. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of organized 
labor also have urged the Administra- 
tion to take immediate steps to end the 
recession. George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO), specifically asked the Presi- 
dent and Congress to cut Federal in- 
come taxes. 

However, other experts point out 
that a tax cut, if it is made, should in- 
clude business, too. A cut in corpora- 
tion taxes would enable business to 
spend more money on expansion, thus 
creating more jobs. Also, a cut in excise. 
taxes (on perfumes, furs, autos, etc.) 
would immediately result in lowered 
prices, thus stimulating buying. Result: 
lower inventories. 

What is the outlook today for the 
American economy tomorrow? Many 
businessmen are viewing the next few 
months with alarm. But few believe 
there is any chance our economy could 
skid into another “Great Depression.” 
Since the end of the “Great Depression,” 
many economic safeguards have been 
built into the U. S. economy to keep 
depression away from our door. 


Built-in Safeguards 


The biggest safeguard is the large 
size of the Federal budget. The Federal 
Government spends about $85,000,- 
000,000 a year on domestic affairs and 
defense. This is one dollar out of every 
five dollars of national income. Back in 
1929, the year the “Great Depression” 
started, the Federal Government spent 
only one dollar out of every $29 of 
national income. 

Why is increased Federal spending a 
safeguard against depression? If busi- 
ness continued to slump, the Federal 
Government could create vast public 
works projects, which would put the 
unemployed back to work. It could also 
speed up defense orders. Farm prices— 
and thus farm incomes—also could be 
kept high with Federal price supports. 

Many other safeguards also prop up 
the U. S. economy. During the “Great 
Depression,” many banks failed. This 
deprived many Americans of their life 
savings. Today the Federal Government 
insures bank deposits up to $10,000 per 
depositor. About 98 per cent of all de- 
posits are protected in full. 

Another economic safeguard is pro- 
vided by unemployment insurance and 
old age.retirement benefits.. These were 
set up by the Federal Government in 
1935, and today cover nine out of ten 
Americans. 


Still another safeguard: old age pen- 
sion funds set up by industry. In 1929 
few companies had pensions for their 
retired workers. Today most companies 
have them. 

Finally, when the economy sags, the 
Government’s Federal Reserve Board 
can make money “easier” to borrow 
from banks. 


More Money to Spend 


The Federal Reserve consists of 12 
Federal Reserve Banks strung about the 
nation. Through these 12 banks, the 
Federal Reserve Board can stimulate 
the economy in three ways: 


1. Federal law requires local banks 
to keep a fixed percentage of their de- 
posits in a district Federal Reserve 
Bank. Federal Reserve authorities can 
decrease the required size of these de- 
posits. This makes more money avail- 
able to local banks, encourages them 
to lend it, and thus combats depression. 


2. Sometimes a local bank lends all 
its available funds, and wants to lend 
more. When this happens, it may bor- 
row this extra money from the Federal 
Reserve. For this service, the Federal 
Reserve charges interest at a rate known 
as the discount rate. During a depres- 
sion or a recession, the Reserve Bank 
can lower its discount rate. The local 
banks, in turn, can lower their interest 
rates. This encourages borrowing, and 
helps halt,depression. 


3. Finally, the Federal Reserve Board 
can grant local banks permission to 
lower the interest rates they pay on 
the savings accounts of depositors. A 
lower interest rate makes saving less 
attractive. Thus it encourages people to 
spend money they would otherwise 
save. This pumps more money into the 
economy, and helps pull the economy 
out of a slump. 


Clear Weather Ahead 


With all these safeguards built into 
the U. S. economy, experts point out, 
there is little reason to fear a depression 
in the months ahead. The recession may 
last for several months, they say. It will 
hit some Americans hard. But by the 
end of 1958 or the first quarter of 1959, 
they predict, the econgmy will sail out 
of the doldrums. 

Today most American businessmen 
are confident that the stormy weather 
will eventually blow away. Their long- 
range business forecast: cloudy, fol- 
lowed by clearing. President Eisenhower 
shares their optimism. The President 
has said it may “take some time to stop 
the recession.” But he also has pointed 
out that “the underlying growth factors 
in the economy remain vigorous, and 
every indication is that they will re- 
assert themselves later in the year.” 
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Tunisia—“with the West”’ 


The simmering crisis between 
France and Tunisia took a turn for 
the better as Tunisia lined itself up 
firmly with the West. 


In a speech before the Tuni- 
sian Constituent Assembly, President 
Habib Bourguiba (see Feb. 28, Faces 
in the News) said: “We have decided 
to cooperate with the West. And we 
are with the West!” 

Bourguiba thanked the United 
States and Britain for offering their 
“good offices” to help end the dis- 
pute which broke out last month— 
when French planes from neighbor- 
ing Algeria bombed a Tunisian vil- 
lage, killing 79 civilians (see news 
pages, Feb. 28 issue). 

During the current negotiations, 

Bourguiba at first threw down a chal- 
lenge to the mediators: either ac- 
cept our viewpoint or we will turn to 
the Communists. But in his Assem- 
bly speech Bourguiba dropped this 
“ultimatum.” Speaking bluntly to Tu- 
nisia’s legislators about the perils of 
Communism he said: “We must 
choose cooperation with the West to 
close the gates of Hell.” 
PWhat are France and Tunisia 
quarreling about? Tunisia had de- 
manded that France give up all mili- 
tary bases in Tunisia and agree to 
evacuate her great naval base at Bi- 
zerte. France holds these bases as 
the result of an agreement made 
with Tunisia before granting Tunisia 
independence two years ago. 

Bourguiba last week softened his 
demands regarding Bizerte. He 
agreed to negotiate its future status 
if France recognized Tunisian sov- 
ereignty over the base. 

As for France, she has offered to 
withdraw all her troops from Tunisia 
except those at Bizerte. In return, 
France wants Tunisia to agrée to the 
neutral supervision of four air bases 
within the country and to deny their 
use. to Algerian rebels. 


The Algerian rebellion against 


France continues to be the big stum- . 


bling block to a French-Tunisian 
agreement. Tunisia, which France 
claims is helping the rebels, wants 


U.S. and British mediators to inves- 
tigate the fighting. France, however, 
is opposed to any foreign interven- 
tion in a war she regards as her own 
private affair. Instead, France has 
demanded that Tunisia be a “non- 
belligerent” and not meddle in the 
fighting of her neighbor. 


Our Schools: Too Easy? 


Three of America’s top scientists 
and educators called for fewer 
“frills’’ and harder courses in the 
nation’s public schools. 

Our schools, they warned, should 
seek to develop “well-equipped 
minds adjusted to this scientific era” 
—instead of “pleasant, nicely man- 
nered” youths who do not know 
enough about science, mathematics, 
history, English, and geography. 

The three men were Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., President Eisenhower's 
special assistant for science and 
technology; Rear Admiral Hyman 
Rickover, who developed the na- 
tion’s first nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine; and Dr. Merle Tuve, direc- 
tor of the Department of Terrestrial 


Magnetism at the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washington. 

The call for better education came 
at a joint meeting of private and 
public high school principals with 
science and mathematics teachcrs. 
The meeting was called in resporise 
to President Eisenhower's challenge 
last November that school boards 
make high school education fill the 
demands of the space age (see Dec. 
13 news pages). 

How can U.S. high school educa- 
tion be improved? The three top sci- 
entists outlined a six-point program 
they believe would do the job. 

Pl. Make tests, school work, and 
other high school standards more 
challenging. 

P2. Let the brighter students pro- 
gress at top speed, instead of holding 
them back with the “dolts.” 

3. Make students realize that it’s 
not smart to sneer at “brainy” stu- 
dents or those who work hard. 

4. Pay higher salaries to superior 
teachers. 

P5. Persuade local school boards and 
state legislatures to change laws 
which specify that teachers must 
meet unnecessary requirements be- 
fore being hired permanently. Ad- 
miral Rickover pointed out, for 
example, that Dr. Killian and Dr. 
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GOVERNORS MAP. RECESSION. ACTION—President Eisenhower poses with delegation of 


state governors after long conference on 


tio 's ec 





ic problems. (L. to r.): Gov. 


William Stratton (Rep., lll.); the President; Gov. Luther Hodges (Dem., N. C.); Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell; (rear) Gov. John Davis (Rep., N.D.); Gov. Joseph John- 
son (Rep., Vt.); Gov. Edmund Muskie (Dem., Me.); Gov. Goodwin Knight (Rep., 
Calif.); Gov. Albert Rocellini (Dem., Wash.); Gov. Orval Faubus (Dem., Ark.). 
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Tuve—both top educators and sci- 
entists—could not qualify for teach- 
ing jobs in many public high schools 
because they lack certain required 
education courses. 
>6. Insist that the professional 
teacher be given adequate time “for 
his own scholarship.” Only by im- 
proving and expanding his own 
knowledge can the teacher hope to 
keep his students fully abreast of his 
subject, said the three men. 

tFor background on both sides of 
the current education controversy, 
see article, “The Cold War Comes to 
the Classroom” in our Dec. 6 issue.) 


Benny’s Autolight Dimmed 


How far can a comedian go in 

poking fun at a copyrighted story? 
The U.S. Supreme Court gplit 4-to-4 
in a case on this issue. 
_ The case involved a TV script 
written for the Jack Benny show, 
spoofing a popular 1945 movie, Gas- 
light. In the original movie, set in 
Victorian London, a man tried to 
drive his wife insane. Among other 
things, he turned paintings on the 
wall upside down and then accused 
his wife of doing it.-At the end of the 
movie, the wife discovered her hus- 
band’s villainy and was saved. 

In his 1952 spoof, titled Autolight, 
Benny kept the Victorian setting and 
the basic plot line. But, among other 
things, he changed the heroine’s final 
dialogue to read: 

“It was you who turned the pic- 
tures upside down...and almost 
convineed me that I did it...One 
day I baked an upside-down cake 
and you turned it rightside up!” 

The Benny spoof of Gaslight made 
many televiewers laugh. But Patrick 
Hamilton, author of the original play, 
and Loew’s, Inc., which made the 
movie, weren't so tickled. 

When Jack and Barbara Stanwyck 
made a film of the sketch for use on 
future TV shows, Mr. Hamilton and 
Loew's complained to the courts. 
They demanded that Jack be forbid- 
den to show the film. They claimed 
he had violated their copyright by 
using large portions of the original 
Gaslight story and dialogue in his 
sketch. (When an author copyrights 
something he has written, no one 
else can use it without the author's 
permission.) 

Jack defended his TV sketch. as 
a parody—the ancient art of imitating 
or mimicking for laughs. He pointed 


out that stories, poems, and plays 
have been parodied for generations, 
imitating the style or language of 
the original but making it sound 
ridiculous. 

A Federal District judge heard 
the case first. He agreed with Mr. 
Hamilton and Loew’s. 

Jack appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals. Again he lost. The court ruled: 
“One cannot copy the substance of 
another’s work without infringing 
(violating) his copyright.” 

Jack appealed again, this time to 
the Supreme Court. Eight of the 
Justices went to a private showing of 
both the film and the TV sketch. 
They chuckled and laughed. But 
they split evenly, by a 4-4 vote, on 
whether Jack had violated the copy- 
right. A tie vote upholds the deci- 
sion of the lower court. 

Writers and entertainers wonder 
just how far they can go now in 
making fun of something without 
breaking the copyright law. 


Labor-Management Rx? 


The Senate committee probing 
criminal activities in both labor and 
management summed up its first 
year of investigations. 

The committee consists of four 
Democrats, four Republicans. Chair- 
man: John McClellan (Dem., Ark.). 

Highlights of the report: 
Gangsters and hoodlums have in- 
filtrated some labor unions. 


PViolence still occurs in some dis- 
putes while law-enforcement agen- 
cies and high union officials “look 
the other way.” 

“Widespread misuse of union 
funds . . . has totaled upwards of 
$10,000,000 in union-dues money.” 
Financial safeguards have sometimes 
been lacking or inadequate. 
>Democratic election procedures 
have been lacking in some unions 
with “one-man dictatorships.” 
>“The overwhelming majority” of 
the nation’s unions, however, are 
honest and democratic. 

The committee's report spotlighted 
the actiyities of five unions: the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
stets, the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, the Allied Industrial Work- 
ers, the United Textile Workers, and 
the International Union of Operat- 
ing’Engineers. All five have been ex- 
pelled from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor-Congre’s of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) since the 
investigations began. 

The report also summed up the 
illegal activities of some employers: 
>Some employers have engaged in 
“illegal and improper” union busting 
activities—such as using labor spies 
and discriminating’ against workers 
who supported unions. 

PSome employers worked with 
unions to obtain favored treat- 
ment through “sweetheart contracts.” 
These contracts provide for wages 
far below the going rate in a partic- 
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SPACE CAPSULE—Four U.S. Air Force men are shown in specially-designed 


experimental space capsule. They 


spent 


120 consecutive hours “flying” 


mission into space. Food was stored in refrigerator at right. Patches on men’s heads 
cover electrodes which provide information on psychological reactions to “‘flight.”’ 





ular industry. The employer is thus 
able to keep costs down and under- 
sell his competitors. The labor rack- 
eteer, meanwhile, “milks” the em- 
ployees by collecting excessive dues 
from them. Sometimes he “kicks 
back” part to the employer. 

How can labor and management 
racketeering be cleaned up? The 
McClellan committee suggested: 
Federal safeguards on union funds: 
Federal laws could compel unions 
to publish welfare fund records once 
a year. This would permit all union 
members, as well as Government ac- 
countants, to keep an eye on them. 
PLaws guaranteeing democratic 
rights to union members: Congress 
could pass laws requiring unions to 
hold free elections regularly. 


UNION “SERVICE CHARGE” 
The findings of the McClellan 


committee also may bring about anti- 
racketeering legislation in some 
states—and also the passage of 
more “right to work” laws. These are 
laws which say that no person shall 
be deprived of the “right to work” at 
his chosen occupation because he is 
a member of a union or because he 
refuses to join a union. Effect of 
these laws is to make illegal the 
union shop—in which all employees 
must join the union or lose their jobs 
(see Forum Topic, Nov. 22 issue). 

Controversy over union shop 
agreements took a new turn in Chi- 
cago last month, in a contract ne- 
gotiated between the Corn Products 
Refining Company and the Oil 
Chemical, and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union. 

Under this new contract, the com- 
pany agrees to deduct $4.00 each 
month from the paychecks of non- 
union workers. This money is to be 
paid to the union as a “service 
charge” for benefits and “services” it 
renders to all company workers. 

The new contract thus openly 
avoids the controversial union shop 
issue. Yet it assures the financial 
well being of the union treasury 
while permitting non-union workers 
to stay out of the union. Nor do non- 
union workers have to pay initiation 
fees or other union assessments. 

Some observers predict the new 
Chicago agreement may set a pat- 
tern for future labor-management 
negotiations. Others predict it may 
be challenged in the courts as a vio- 
lation of the “due process” clause of 
the U.S. Constitution. 
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WHO'S “DIMINUTION” IS WHOOEY?— 
First contingent in announced withdrawal 
of 41,000 Soviet troops from East Germany 
lines up at Brandenburg railroad station— 
below sign which asks, in ultra-loose Eng- 
lish, what U.S. plans to do about its troops 
in West Germany. Our answer: they stay 
under agreement with West German gov- 
ernment. Some Russian troops may 

leaving East Germany, but Red-trained 
and Red-armed “‘police’ remain behind. 





IN BRIEF 


“I Say, No More Deb Parties?” The 
British, who don’t give up tradition 
easily, have written “The End” to a 
centuries-old practice: lavish palace par- 
ties for young debutantes. In the final 
party, about 500 socially-aspiring young 
women, including 12 Americans, were 
presented to Queen Elizabeth and her 
husband, Prince Philip. 

The Queen decided to end these 
curtsy sessions as part of a move to 
make British royal life more democratic 
and less stuffy. What will replace these 
glittering displays? Starting next year, 
mass garden parties will be held on the 
palace grounds for socially prominent 
young women. Invitations also will be 
sent to thousands of other persons not 
so socially prominent—but who have 
earned the invitation by their talent in 
career fields. 


‘Truman-Benny Duet Erases Debt. The 
Kansas City Philharmonic celebrated its 
25th anniversary by virtually wiping out 
a $50,000 debt—thanks to a sell-out 
concert combining two of the nation’s 
best-known amateur musicians: Harry 
S. Truman, pianist, and Jack Benny, 
violinist. 

Like many other symphony orches- 
tras in the nation, the K.C. Philhar- 
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monic has been operating for years with 
an “accumulating deficit”—as concert 
costs (including musicians’ salaries) 
continually exceeded box office rev- 
enue. The orchestra’s managers ap- 
pealed to Missouri’s leading citizen, 
former President Truman, to help them 
out. He in turn asked Mr. Benny to join 
him in the special concert. Concert- 
goers paid from $2.50 to $50 a seat to 
hear the two men perform and ex- 
change quips. 

During a performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Capriccio Espagnole, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Benny kept shouting at 
conductor Hans Schweiger: “Not so 
fast! Not so fast!” At another spot, he 
reversed the request: “A little faster, 
Maestro. I can’t play the next pas- 
sage slowly at all.” Once Mr. Benny 
stopped Mr. Truman to quip: “After 
this, you'll never be President again 
as long as you live!” The audience 


Cigarettes on Trial. A Louisiana 
widow is suing two tobacco companies 
for $779,500 in damages as a result of 
the death of her 64-year-old husband, 
a heavy smoker, from lung cancer. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Victoria Lartigue, her 
husband started smoking at the age of 
18 and smoked two packs of cigarettes 
a day for most of his life. 

Mrs. Lartigue cites evidence link- 
ing smoking with cancer, and charges 
that the cigarette manufacturers did not 
warn her husband of the dangers he 
would incur from using their product. 
Defense lawyers for the two tobacco 
companies admit that Mr. Lartigue as- 
sumed a risk when he began smoking 
but contend that he did not exercise 
due care. The trial is believed to be 
the first involving any link between 
cancer and cigarettes. 


Hats Off—to Dallas Long, 17, of North 
Phoenix H.S. in Phoenix, Arizona! Last 
month he broke the national high school 
shotput record by two feet! Dallas, a 
senior, tossed the 12-pound shot 66 feet 
1% inches. The old record, set last year, 
was 64 feet and.% inch. “Anyone who 
can break an existing shotput record by 
more than two feet is absolutely fan- 
tastic,” said Herman Masin, Senior 
Scholastic’s sports editor. Watch for his 
article on Dallas in a forthcoming issue. 


Quick 4 
ON THE * NEWS 


1. President Bourguiba of — ane! 
pledged cooperation with the - alle 
and hoped for settlement of his coun 
try’s dispute with ____over____. 


“2. What is parody? How did it figure 
in this week’s news? 








Science in the News 


PROFESSOR RAT 
teaches his college class 


EET Prof. Barnabel. His picture 

is on this page. He teaches a 
class in psychology at Barnard Col- 
lege of Columbia University in New 
York City. In less than two minutes, 
he shows his students a process that 
takes 20 pages to explain in the text- 
book 

Barnabel is a white rat. He has 
learned to run through an “obstacle 
course” that requires a whole series 
of different actions. He was trained 
by being fed food pellets after get- 
ting past each obstacle. Then he got 
fed only for solving two of the ob- 
stacles—then three~and finally he 
had to do the whole series. 

Barnabel does his trick at the col- 
lege to show the “chaining” process. 
This means that doing one act in a 
series leads on to the next. Reciting 
a poem from memory is an example 
of “chaining.” Saying each line jogs 
your memory to remind you of the 
next line. 





taking a chain in his teeth, he pulls 
a little car to him and pedals across 


Barnabel does his act in an aluminum 
and glass case. He presses a bar that 
makes a buzzer buzz . . . That is the 
signal for him to get a supply of food 
pellets. After one minute the buzzer and 
the food both stop. A light flashes on. 


That's Barnabel’s signal to run up a spiral ramp (see photo above) and... 


. . . to some stairs leading to a tight- 
fitting glass tube. He squeezes through 


. to reach a chain which he pulls with his teeth. This raises a miniature 
blue-and-white college banner—and sets off the buzzer again. The sound tells 
Barnabel it’s time to eat. He rides in an elevator to his bow! of food pellets. 


New York Times photos 





then up a 16-step 


ladder, 





T two hundred feet the rescue plane 
plunged out of the rainstorm and 

leveled out over the tossing ocean 
below. Brady glanced at his co-pilot’s 
worried face and wondered for the 
hundredth time in as many miles if 
he had the right to risk the lives of his 
men any longer. The PBY crew still had 
over a hundred miles to go before 
they reached the crash area where a 
C-54 en route to Honolulu had gone 
down two hours before. With every 
change of wind, with every change in 
course, the difficulties of navigating 
back to their base at Attila Atoll grew. 

Ahead whitecaps tossed restlessly. A 
mile away another line of rain squalls 
sat motionless under towering cumulus 
clouds. 

Five minutes later water flooded the 
windshield, and rain pounded down 
on the wings and fuselage. The plane 
broke out of the squall, diving toward 
the water less than 300 feet below. 

Brady felt someone yank at his 
flight suit. From the doorway. to the 
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PILOT’S 
CHOICE 


By HUNT MILLER 


radio compartment the radioman was 
shouting up at him: “The radio re- 
ceiver just went out. We can’t contact 
the base.” 

Brady looked down. “Better get it 
fixed. We're going to need it.” 

Somewhere ahead a yellow life raft 
might still be afloat. But behind them, 
Brady knew, the storm was moving in 
on the base at Attila, waves starting 
to pound against the horseshoe reef 
that fringed the tiny atoll. Brady turned” 


* to Tyler, his co-pilot. 


“How far off course do you think 
we are?” Brady asked. 

Tyler checked the map on the pad 
on his knee. “About fifty miles north, 


I figure.” 
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The position was still a guess. A 
fifty-mile error now might be a hun- 
dred miles by the time they reached 
the location of the crash. And he had 
the lives of everyone aboard to think 
about. For a minute he hesitated, but 
ahead the ocean looked smoother. 

“We'd better plot a new heading to 
the rescue area,” he said. 

An hour later they were over the 
crash area. The ocean stretched flatly 
in every direction. The first leg of 
their square search pattern lasted for 
ten minutes. Every eye in the P-Boat 
strained against the vacant grayness, 
looking for a ten-foot yellow life raft 
somewhere below. They turned for the 
second leg, then the third, and the 
fourth, each time lengthening the 
perimeter. Four hours of gas left—it 
would take at least three hours to 
buck their way back to the base. About 
enough gas for two more legs. 

Brady settled back in his seat. It was 
almost over. They had done their job, 
made the search. Nobody could have 
done more. Brady reached back of the 
seat and grabbed his heavy flight 
jacket. Getting colder out, he thought. 
He looked down at the ocean below, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Brady had to decide: Should he risk the lives of his whole crew—or leave the men on the raft to perish in the storm? 





The Worlds Around Us 


By Frank Gaard, Funston School, Chicago, Illinois 
* Starred words refer to astronomy 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. Second largest planet. * 1. Self-luminous celestial body, other 
* 6. Famous constellation, the Big than meteors, comets, and nebulae. 
1l. Jogging pace. 2. Skill. 
12. The Cotton State (abbr.). 8. Novel by Woolf, __._ the 
"13. In Roman mythology, the goddess of Lighthouse. 
the Moon. 4. City on the Mohawk River in cen- 
14, Late, great Italian conductor. tral New York. 
15, Tavern. 5. Opera star, _._._ Meerriman. 
7. African antelope. 6. Secretary General of the U. N., 
19. Marine recruits know this abbrevia- ________ Hammarskjold. 
tion. * 7. Planet discovered in 1930. 
20. Perform. 8. University located in Lafayette, Ind. 
22. Consumed, ( initials ). 
24. Homonym for “hour.” 9. Finish. 
27. In the Bible, the nephew of Abraham 10. Attack. 
‘ see os aac ag 16. New Testament (abbr.). 
29. Malicious burning of property. 18. Our country lies within this continent 
80. Marlon Brando starred in the movie, (abbr.). F 
The . 21. Vehicle that transports paying cus- 
82. Arab chieftain. re tomers. 
$8. A.doe loves to. chew.an this. 23. Luminous heavenly body that orbits 
. around the sun. ; 
34. Over (poetic). *24. Path of a planet around the sun. 
35. The apostle, later named Peter. 25. Mechanical man. 
37. Opposite of in. *26. erage — after the Roman god- 
‘ ~ ed dess of beauty. 
= - eyo Fs oe °27. Constellation shaped like a lion. 
39. Small child. 28. An automobile rolls on these. 
40. Answer (abbr.). *30. Jupiter has 12 of these. 
45. Mike Todd's wife (initials). 31. Fishermen land fish with. this. 
*47. Laika, the Earth’s first space traveler, 36. Crowd of disorderly people. 
was one of these. 41, Examine critically. - 
; 42. Song, “ He’s a Jolly Good 
48. Insane. Fellow.” 
50. He starred in the movie, Silk 43. A baseball player hits a ball with this 
Stockings ( initials ). instrument. 
*51. The sun and the pant revolving 44. Bottles. 
around it make up the system. 46. aneeye for “two.” 
54. Pig-like animal related to the horse. 47. Father. 
56 It looks like a em 49. Beavers build this. 
a, : , 50. Coniferous tree, the Douglas 
*57. The center of cur solar system. 52. The Pelican State (abbr.). 
*58. This planet is named after the Roman 53. Lutecium (chemical symbol). 
god of war, 55. Father (slang). 








Pilot’s Choice 
(Continued from page 19) 


at the foam churned up by the wind, 
and shivered. Then he glanced ahead 
as Tyler banked the plane into the 
final leg of the search. 

A sudden red glow reached up to 
the gray sky for a minute before it 
snuffed out. Brady stiffened in his seat. 
It could be only one thing—a Very 
shell. He took over the controls and 
headed for the spot, angling toward the 
sea. At fifty feet the ocean’s surface 
was restless. Long, rolling swells moved 
under the wind-driven waves on the 
surface. 

The plane passed over. the raft be- 
fore the men in the after-station spotted 
it. One man sat on the raft and waved 
weakly as the plane circled. Another 
man lay motionless, face down. 

Brady, ready to give the order for 
a drop of supplies and a raft, stopped. 
Supplies and another raft wouldn’t help 
much. Brady circled lower. At fifteen 
feet the waves reached up and licked 
the hull of the seaplane. Brady felt the 
crew waiting. 

It was his decision, his responsi- 
bility. There wasn’t a man alive who 
would blame him for dropping what 
supplies he could and returning to the 
base to report the raft’s position. A ship 
could be here within twenty-four hours 
to pick up the survivors. There were 
five men in his crew. What right had 
he to risk an open-sea landing? 

Brady felt his skin tighten and the 
cold sink through his flight jacket. It 
would be tough to land the plane safe}, 
in the angry water below. And with two 
more men weighing down the plane, it 
would be even tougher making the 
takeoff. In weather like this it was al- 
most impossible. Too many things 
could go wrong. 


H: looked at the raft again. The man 
below waved uncertainly. As Brady 
watched, water poured over the raft, 
and the man dropped his hand to hold 
on. Brady knew the answer then. It 
seemed as if he’d known it all along. 
only he had been afraid to admit it. 
Two men were in the ocean below in 
a raft. Two men who didn’t have a 
chance against the approaching storm. 
He had to help them—there was nm: 
choice. Brady felt the chill of the cold 
ocean spray as he signalled for Float 
Down. 

The plane dropped onto the ocean 
with an agonizing jolt. 

Tyler unfastened his safety belt and 
crawled aft with the line. The plan 
shuddered as a wave swept agains! 
the cockpit. In the navigator’s compart 
ment the radioman and the two m« 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The “Plotters” 


AMES COSTIGAN is perhaps the 
No. 1 television script-writer of 1958. 
His original script, Little Moon of Al- 
ban, starring Julie Harris, was produced 
by Hallmark Hall of Fame last month. 
Right now Costigan is finishing his 
adaptation of Wuthering Heights for a 
May 9 performance on the DuPont 
Show of the Month. Later this year, he 
plans to go to Ireland to make a movie 
of his TV script, A Wind from the 
South, starring Julie Harris. 

Costigan is a member of a youthful 
group of promising playwrights. Others 
in the group include Michael Dyne, 
James Lee, Peter Ustinov, William Gib- 
son, Ludi Claire, and Bob Dozier. A 
second group of TV dramatists who 
have been known longer for their suc- 
cesses include Rod Serling, Reginald 
Rose, Robert Alan Aurthur, and Paddy 
Chayefsky. 

“I like to write for an actor or an 
actress whom I admire,” Costigan told 
us in a recent interview. “I had Julie 
Harris in mind when I wrote Little 
Moon of -Alban which is a story about 
the Irish Rebellion (1916-1921). It’s 
about a girl who joins a religious nurs- 
ing order after tragedy strikes her life. 
Then she falls in love with a young sol- 
dier. What should she do? Should she 
continue with her work? Or should she 
marry the young soldier?” 

Every writer approaches a script dif- 
ferently. We asked James Costigan how 
he begins work on a TV play. 

“I. work on the first scene and then 
the last act,” he said. “Then I write the 
rest of the play and make revisions. I 
try to write the truth about a segment 
of life that I know. I strive to raise a 
literal experience to the form of art by 
writing as beautifully as possible. 

“I never try to copy the language of 
the street,” Costigan continued. “Such 
writing makes for third-rate drama. As 
I write, I try to create a drama that 
will be more permanent than something 
that will be performed on television for 
only one night.” 

Reginald Rose is another author of 
quality television drama. We asked him 
if, as he wrote, his characters became 
so real that he had little control over 
their actions. 

“Sometimes the characters become 
very real,” he said. “But I have to re- 
member that my story is in three acts 
and that it must be told in less than an 
hour's time. My. ‘life-like’ characters 
must conform to the limitations of TV 


drama. But the characters must act 
honestly; they must be true.” 

In spite of these limitations, televi- 
sion plays can be top quality. At its 
best, a TV script races along to three 
curtains and is capable of telling the 
truth about man in a logical and be- 
lievable way. It achieves great magic 
and touches the tall peaks of entertain- 
ment when all goes well. 

“We move a story along rapidly,” 
Robert Alan Aurthur told us. “We get 
the main character to talk about him- 
self, why he is as he is, why he does 
what he does. The character usually 
does this in a close-up. Thus, he sets the 
stage for the fast action which follows.” 

How can a TV play be kept simple? 
Most script-writers agree that there 
should be few main characters—six at 
the most—and that the action of the 
play should occur in only two to four 
places. There should be no subplots: 
The audience can be confused if there 
are too many characters and settings. 

The great joy of writing scripts is in 
seeing them produced. Young script- 
writer Robert Cream discussed some 
aspects of this problem recently. A suc- 
cessful beginner is bombarded with 
offers to adapt worthless stories, he 
said. Often his meaningful scripts are 


James Costigan 


Ludi Claire 


Peter Ustinov 


Rod Serling 
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YOU'RE THE CRITIC 





revised, their “hearts” removed, “con- 
troversial” characters killed off. Scripts 
are watered down, reduced to a formula 
to please a “star” or a producer. 

One drama show made so many 
changes in a TV script recently that 
the writet asked to have his name re- 
moved from the list of credits. “This 
show believes that people have either 
all-good or all-bad characters,” he said. 
“That is not the way life is. Most people 
are part good, part bad.” 


How About You? 


The demand for TV plays is brisk. 
There are opportunities for able young 
beginners. 

Start writing. Keep a notebook of 
your observations. Write stories, poems, 
and plays to learn how to write clearly, 
concisely. Enter writing contests such as 
our annual Scholastic Magazines Writ- 
ing Awards. 

Become a keen observer of life around 
you. Get part-time and summer jobs 
and store up facts about everyday living 
and people. Read, read, read! (Simon 
and Schuster and other book companies 
have published TV scripts of Reginald 
Rose, Tad Mosel, Rod Serling, and 
others. ) 

In high school and college, take 
courses in journalism and writing. 

—WitutuM Fave., Radio-TV Editor 


NBC 
James Lee 


Robert Dozier 
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The ‘‘Write’’ 
to Be Heard! 


HILE the basketball experts were 

flipping their wigs over Jerry Lucas 
last season, the Minnesota Society of 
Hoop Fiends was cheering its head off 
for a 6-ft. 5-in. shooting whiz named 
Norm Grow. 

Sure, Lucas was great, admitted the 
MSHF. (Great is putting it mildly. 
Jerry made the All-American H. S. team 
three years in a row, averaged close to 
35 points a game during his career, and 
led Middletown (Ohio) H. S. to 74 
straight wins and two straight state 
crowns—going into the 1958 play-offs.) 

But peaches Grow in the Gopher 
State baskets, too. And the hoop fans 
out that way—led by Eileen Herges of 
St. Francis H. S..in Little Falls—kept 
begging me to plug their pride and joy 
~Norm Grow of Foley High. 

This gal, Eileen, must be Norm’s offi- 
cial scorer. She seems to know every- 
thing about him—all his fabulous scoring 
statistics, the fact that he plans to study 
engineering, that his favorite song. is 
“Chances Are” by Johnny Mathis (but 
that his secret yen is to sing like Pat 
Boone), and that he’s president of his 
class and an A student. She even sent 
me the picture that appears on this 
page! 

Just to get the official dope on Norm, 
I dropped a line to his coach, Virg 
Trewick. And Virg filled me in very 
nicely. “Norm just copped his third 
straight Central Gopher scoring crown 
with a record-breaking 40.1 scoring 
average per game! Up to tournament 
time, he had sunk 2,818 points in three 
years for a 26.3 game average. That 
includes tournament play. For regular 
season play, he averaged 33.4 points a 
game for three years! 

“Norm owns every shot in the book. 
He hovuks from both sides and has a 
great push shot and jump shot. He 
averages over 50 per cent. An exciting 
ball player, he draws sell-out crowds 
and has had people travel over 150 
miles to see him. Naturally a lot of the 
colleges are after him. Right now, he 
leans toward Minnesota. He’s so phe- 
nomenal that words fail me. You have 
to see him to appreciate him.” 

Sounds like a pretty good player, eh? 


>» Add winning streaks: Going into the 
end of February, the Chassell (Mich.) 
H. S. cagers had rung up 51 in a row 
(sent in by Chassell’s 8th Grade Eng- 


lish Class), the Latrobe (Penna.) High 
wrestlers had chalked up 48 straight, 
and the Oliver Ames H. S. (Easton, 
Mass.) hoopsters boasted 60 in a row. 

The Oliver Ames coach, Val Mus- 
cato, owns an eye-popping record. Be- 
sides his great basketball mark, his 
football teams have been unbeaten for 
three straight seasons and his track 
team finished second in the state meet. 
During the summez, Val serves as head 
counselor at Dolph Schayes’ Basketball 
Camp at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


>» Another coach you have to tip your 
headguard to is Milt Latimer. At little 
Bolivar (N. Y.) High, his grid teams 
won 99 and lost only 5. Three years 
ago he moved on to Iroquois Central 
H. S. at Elma, N. Y., and has continued 
his winning ways—Don Maxson of Iro- 
quois High informs us. His elevens 
have won 20 and lost just 4. This gives 
him an over-all record of 119 wins and 
just 9 losses, for a 93 per cent winning 
record! 


> But the greatest football-coaching 
marks in the land still belong to those 
New Jersey neighbors—Clary Anderson 
of Montclair H. S. and Joe Coviello of 
Memorial High in West New York. 
Clary’s record is 117-7, for a 94.4 per 
cent winning average, while Joe’s rec- 
ord is 105-5, for a 95.5 per cent win- 
ning mark! In short, both coaches have 
averaged less than one loss per season! 
Can you top THAT! 


> My All-American H. S. Football Squad 
(Feb. 7th column) made two of my 
fans a bit unhappy. Mr. Edward Bow- 
man, 6th Grade Teacher in Fort Lewis, 
Wash., believes I made a booboo in 
overlooking Jerry Williams, 190-pound 
lineman from Lincoln H. S., in Tacoma. 
Fag was rated the best linebacker in 
the state,” he writes. “He also starred 
in the 440 in track and is a straight A 
student.” 

Jeff Samuels of Camden, N. J., feels 
that Phil Jackson, 195-pound ‘halfback 
from Millville (N. J.) H. S., deserved a 
place on the team. Phil topped the state 
scorers with 169 points. 

Now, it’s awfully tough to pin-point 
every great player. But Williams and 
Samuels rated with the best. They re- 
ceived serious consideration right down 
to the wire. As it was, they made Hon- 
orable Mention—a very high honor. 


Going up for this beautiful jumper is 
6-5 Norm Grow of Foley (Minn.) High, 
a straight-A student who averaged 33.4 
points a game in his varsity career. 


(This list is published only in Scholastic 
Coach, our brother publication which 
goes to college and high school coaches.) 


> All year long I’ve been saying that 
no one can run 100 yards in 10 seconds 
in full football uniform carrying a foot- 
ball. But some of you keep telling me 
I'm all wet. 

Just lately, Bob Ruiz of Edison -H. S.. 
Stockton, Calif., backed me to the wall 
with an Associated Press- clipping, to 
wit: “Leonard (Bones) Lyles, ace back 
of the U. of Louisville, who has been 
clocked at-9.5 for 100 yards in track, 
has done it in 9.9 in full football gear.” 

Though a little bloody, I remain un- 
bowed. I simply refuse to believe it. In 
facf I think it proves MY case. If Lyles 
can, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, run 100 yards in 9.5, do you think 
it would take him just .4 of a second 
more to run the same distance on grass, 
without starting blocks, in full football 
gear, and with a ball under his arm to 
ruin his arm action? 


> “I can top all the football winning 
streaks (still going) you’ve mentioned,” 
writes Terry Durant of Kirkland, Wash. 
“Darrington (Wash.) H.S. has copped 


40 in a row. It has been state B 
champs for four years.” 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. BUSINESS FORECAST 


On jhe line to the left of each of the 
followtfg statements, write the letter 
precec*ng the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 


1. All of the following are indi- 
cations of a recession, except 
a. rising prices 
b. rising unemployment 
c. falling industrial production 
d. declining personal income 

.2. The last U. S. depression started 
in ? 

a. 1921 c. 1949 

b. 1929 d. 1953 

The percentage of the civilian 

labor force unemployed in the 

U. S. today is about 

a. 1% c. 25% 

b. 7% d. 60% 

_4. A major factor in the business 
boom following World War II 
was the 
a. drop in taxes from high peaks 

during the war 
b. sharp drop in defense ex- 
penditures 
. tremendous expansion of con- 
sumer goods industries dur- 
ing the war years 
. great demand for goods 
which had not been satisfied 
during the war years 
. All of the following may be 
described as “hard goods,” 
except 
a. home appliances 
b. steel 
c. sporting goods 
d. automobiles 
. Inventories are 
a. inventions which have not 
been put into production 
. goods ordered but not yet 
shipped to customers 
. supplies of unsold products 
. orders for goods which are 
in demand . 
. All of the following are service 
industries, except 
a. automobile manufacture 
b. TV repair 
c. beauty parlors 
d. cleaning and dyeing 
. Unemployment insurance bene- 
fits are paid to workers by the 
a. Federal Government 
b. employers 
c. local government 
d. state 
9. All of the following are included 


— 


in the Administration’s propos- 

als for combating the current 

recession, except 

a. increased expenditures for 
public works _ 

b. purchase of factories by the 
Government 

c. preference to “labor surplus” 
areas in awarding defense 
contracts 

d. encouragement ‘of low-cost 
housing 

—10. All of the following are re- 

garded generally as safeguards 

against depression in the-U. S., 

except 

a. the Social Security system 

b. Federal insurance of bank 
deposits 

c. large Federal expenditures 
each year 

d. Government ownership of 
some basic industries 


ll. FAIRS 
__1. Trade fairs date from 
a. ancient times 
b. the Middle Ages 
c. early modern times 
d. the 19th century 
__2. The first world’s fair of modern 
times—the Crystal Palace Ex- 
position—was held in 
a. Geneva 
b. London 
c. Paris 
d. Rome 
__8. The theme of the current Brus- 
sels fair is 
a. the rights of man 
b. the space age 
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c. labor and capital in the 
modern world 

d. progress of man 

__4. The U. S: exhibit at the Brus- 

sels fair will emphasize all of 

the following, except 

. scientific work in the U. S. 

. technological progress 

. ballets, plays, and music 

. U. S. manufactured goods 
available for export at com- 
petitive prices 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 

tion in the graph on which to base 

a conclusion. 

__1. A major reason for the rise in 
new construction expenditures 
in the U. S. is the continuing 
housing shortage. 

. New construction expenditures 
in the U. S. in 1946 were 12 
billion dollars. 

. In 1955, new construction ex- 
penditures in the U. S. were 
about 40 billion dollars. 

. As new construction expendi- 
tures in the U. S. rose, after 
1946, the cost of housing rose. 

. Between 1948 and 1956 new 
construction expenditures in the 
U. S. more than doubled. 

. The estimated 1957 new con- 
struction expenditures in the 
U. S. was greater than for any 
previous year accounted for in 
the graph. 


IV. FLOOD INSURANCE 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following arguments, place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of Fed- 
eral flood insurance and an “A” if it 
is an argument against it. 


eae F 


Private companies cannot afford 
the risk of insuring against 
flood damage. 

The Federal Government in- 

sured G.I.’s during World War 

Il. 

3. Flood damage should be the 
responsibility of the states and 
local communities. 

. Heavy losses from flood insur- 
ance would have to be borne 
by taxpayers all over the coun- 
try. 

5. Businessmen and home owners 
in flooded areas would be will- 
ing to rebuild. 

. We should spend our money 
on flood control. 

. Owners of. buildings in areas 
subject to floods should receive 
Government funds to enable 
them to move their homes or 
businesses to higher ground 
that is safe’ from flood. 
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SU D D EN ... you're taking pictures like a “pro”! 


ANSCO SUPER HYPAN 


world’s finest-grain, 
super-speed film! 


Now you can take great pictures 
under the toughest conditions! 
With Super Hypan, you can photo- 
graph the fastest kind of action 
... Shoot in the dimmest light — 
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Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


It's very true 

Our love is here to stay— 
Not for a year— 

Forever and a day.... 


You can’t quite believe it, but it’s 
happened to you. This is not a 
Fourth of July affair, bright as a sky- 
rocket and just as temporary. It's 
love! Real, honest-to-goodness, last- 
ing love, tested by, time and thought. 
It all adds up—the happiness, the 
sharing, the contentment and com- 
panionship. It’s all there, plus some- 
thing you didn't count on—that old 
stumbling block. 


Q. My girl friend and I love each 
other very much and we hope to get 
married soon. We'll graduate from high 
school in May and I'm planning on 
driving a transfer truck. Marcia wants 


me to do something that has a future . 


in it. What should I do? 


A. Once two people have reached a . 


point in their romance when talk of 
marriage is not just dreaming out loud, 
but actual planning, many surprising 
things happen. Although you and 
Marcia know you want to share the 
same future, you're just discovering 
you may have different ideas about 
what that future should hold. Since 
your decision about a job will be af- 
fecting Marcia as well as yourself, talk 











Sportscar driver with a tough 
hair problem. Mike O’Keiff, sports- 
car racer from Houston, Tex., gets 
plenty of thrills, but sun, wind and 
dust punish his hair. 














He licks it with Vitalis. Vitalis 
gets Mike’s hair in condition for a 
victory dinner (and congratulatory 
kiss). His hair never looks greasy 
thanks to V-7. 








New greaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day...and prevent dryness 


You don’t have to drive road races to need—and like—Vitalis. 
It keeps hair in place and in condition . . . prevents dryness. 
Your hair never has a greasy look because Vitalis» grooms 
with greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every day. 


New VITALIS’ Hair Tonic with V-7, 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“~—and he plays basketball—“’ 


the situation over frankly and realisti- 
cally now. Once you are married, your 
responsibilities won't allow you the 
same freedom .your unmarried friends 
have to change jobs until you find the 
right one, or to take time out to get 
special training for another type of job. 

Think seriously about your choice 
of an occupation. It may seem like a 
good job with good pay now, but is it 
what you want to be doing five, ten, 
or fifteen years from now? Are you 
planning to take this job because it’s 
what you want to do—or are you taking 
it because it will make it possible fo: 
you and Marcia to be married right 
away? You're the only one who knows 
what kind of occupation will give you 
the most satisfaction. Although you 
should consult Marcia, the final job de- 
cision rests with you. 

If you're sure that truck driving is 
what you want, then let Marcia know 
why you think so. But if other jobs, 
perhaps requiring special training but 
with chance for advancement, appeal 
to you, then you should investigate 
other job possibilities. If you do decide 
to get further training or schooling 
after graduation, you may have to post 
pone marriage for a while. If so, look 
at the delay as an investment in the 
future for you and Marcia. Remember, 
marriage demands maturity—and the 


ability to make mature decisions. 


Q. I've been going with Joel for four 
years. He’s only 17 und just recently 
his father died. and he had to quit 
school. Since he’s the head of the house 
now and is working with older men, 
he acts smart. My parents and friends 
say he treats me like dirt and that I 
should date other boys. I want to give 
Joel a chance. What should I do? 


A. Life is pretty difficult for Joel 
right now. Without any warning he 





had to leave school to take on the re- 
sponsibility of supporting his family. 
He’s left the easy companionship of 
people his own age to work with men 
much older than he is. It’s a bewilder- 
ing situation for Joel—he’s not prepared 
for this sudden man-sized responsibility. 
He probably feels very young and un- 
sure of himself with the men at work; 
he may think he has to act tough to 
prove to them that he’s a man and can 
do the job as well as they can. 

Joel needs people to believe in him. 
He needs your understanding and en- 
couragement to give him the courage 
he needs to be himself. Talk to him 
about his job and the changes in his 
life if you can. He may be worried that 
he'll be isolated from the old school 
crowd, that he doesn’t fit in there any 
more, that he has to try to fit in with 
the men at work. You may be able to 
set him straight by being sympathetic 
and careful of his feelings, and by 
taking pains-to include him in activities 
with old friends. 

But if Joel doesn’t respond and 
start acting like himself after a little 
while, it may be wise to start dating 
other people. You don’t have to cut 
Joel out completely, but you will have 
to let him know that he must be more 
considerate if he wants to keep seeing 
you. 


Q. I'm in love with a very nice boy 
who has a good job and we've been 
going together for two years. I'm a 
junior in high school and would like 
to finish. Mike wants me to, too, but 
I’m afraid that a year is a long time 
to ask him to wait for me. What should 
I do? 


A. “Everything’s perfect but will it 
be a year from now?” What are you 
going to do about that little doubt that 
keeps whispering, “If you wait maybe 
you ll never marry Mike. Isn’t it better 
to seize the chance while you have it 
rather than take a gamble?” Put a 
gag on that disturbing voice down in- 
side; don’t let a small doubt defeat 
you when everything else indicates that 
the best thing for you both is to wait. 

Mike doesn’t want to deprive you of 
your senior year. Since he loves you 
and wants what is best for you, he’s 
willing to wait. He wouldn’t be happy 
if you sacrificed your education to be 
married a year earlier. After all, it’s 
much more likely that this year will 
bring you and Mike closer together 
than drive you apart. It will give you 
time to make plans and to prepare for 
the responsibilities of marriage—and it 
will give your love a chance to grow. 
Don’t look at a waiting period as time 
lost. The added maturity that a year 
will bring will strengthen your mar- 
riage. 
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Great buy! 


The trim-fitting Arrow Glen 


It’s the shirt with the stand-out choice in collars—the regu- 
lar, button-down, or permanent stay Arrow Glen. Exclusive 
Mitoga® tailoring carries through the trim, tapered look 
from collar to waist to cuff. “Sanforized” broadcloth or oxford 
in stripes, checks, solids. $3.50 up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW— first in fashion 








Pilot’s Choice 
(Continued from page 20) 


chanics were ankle deep in water, try- 
ing to plug the leaks in the hull where 
a line of rivets had come loose. Brady 
heard the faint report of the gun and 
saw the line fly out to the raft. 

Another wave washed across the 
cabin, and the port engine started to 
spit. Brady jiggled the throttle until it 
sputtered and held. Aft, the putt-putt 
worked steadily, but. the water was 
still rising. Looking back, Brady saw 
Tyler drag the second man out of the 
raft and slam the after-station blister. 

Tyler scrambled into the cockpit. 
His clothes were plastered to his body. 
His hand reached for the throttles. 

“Men aboard?” Brady asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let's go.” 

Bgady felt the plane settle in the 
water as Tyler jammed the throttles for- 
ward, The plane plunged through one 
wave. Then a rolling wall of water hit 
sideways, and the PBY stopped dead. 
Now seven men were floating in the 
water instead of just two. 

Outside, the water was almost up to 
Brady’s cockpit window. In the navi- 
gation station it had reached the board- 
walk. Brady looked back. The men 


were watching him. He looked at Tyler. 





Tyler sat stiffly on his seat, his face 
white, his eyes fixed on the gray waves 
breaking low over the bow. A trickle 
of water edged in the cockpit window, 
and the bow sunk lower. Brady grabbed 
the wheel. 

“Come on, Tyler. Throttle.” 

The first two waves were light. Then 
Brady saw the rolling swell moving 
down on them, and he felt a chill of 
terror. Almost instinctively he skidded 
the plane around until it paralleled the 
swell. : 

The swell started to move out from 
underneath, but Brady turned the 
plane until the bow hung over the 
edge of the crest, the hull splitting the 
roll of water. The controls started to 
respond as the plane picked up speed, 
riding the wave. The bow lifted higher 
in the water. Then a cross-current hit 
the swell, and the plane was thrown 
into the air. It hung heavily above the 
water for a minute before Brady lev- 
eled out and started the slow climb to 
safety. 

At three hundred feet Brady handed 
the controls over to Tyler. Brady sank 
back in his seat, conscious for the first 
time of the ache in his legs, the wet 
flight jacket on his back. He shivered 
and forced himself to stop thinking 
about the icy water below, about how 
they almost hadn’t made it. Wearily 





Like to draw? 


Take free art talent test 


Find out if you have the 
talent for a money-making 
career as an advertising artist 
or illustrator. Take this 
simple Art Talent Test at 
home. Devised as a test 

of natural talent, it’s contributed 
free, and without obligation, 
by the world’s largest home 
study art school. For over 

40 years this school has been 
preparing talented beginners 
for careers in art. Professional 
artists make up the teaching 
staff. If you like to draw, 
take this Art Talent 

Test and get a free 

private analysis 

of your talent. 

Mail coupon today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 

Studio 4588, 500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me your Talent Test, without 
cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 
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he squeezed down from the cockpit. 
After he checked on the survivors the 
job would be done— 

Aft, one of the survivors was lying 
on a bunk, covered with a_ blanket. 
The other man was lifting a cup of 
coffee to trembling lips. 

“Thanks, Lieutenant,” he said. “Glad 
you made it.” 

“Yeah. I'm glad we all made it. Your 
buddy all right?” 

“He’s starting to come around.” 

“We've got a corpsman back at the 
base. We'll hit Attila in about three 
hours.” 

“Where did you say?” 

“Why—our base—Attila Atoll.” 


Tx man stared at Brady. “You .. . 
you didn’t get the message from” base 
radio?” 

“Message?” 

“They've been calling for the last 
hour. A tidal wave hit Attila—the base 
is under water. Your relief crew barely 
made it off in time.” 

“Our radio’s been out.” Brady then 
straightened and looked at the man. 
“But . . . but how did you get the 
message?” 

“We picked it up on the emergency 
set in the raft. Guess we’re paying our 
way this trip.” 

Brady turned and hauled himself 
back into the cockpit. “Give me the 
map,” he told Tyler. “We’re heading 
for Johnston.” 

Brady sat in his seat and stared at 
the map—at the little dot marked Attila. 


| If he'd called off the search, the men 


now safe in back would still be below, 
helpless in the raft. He and his crew 
would be circling the area that used 
to be Attila Atoll—circling without a 
radio. Only there would be no base— 
just the same gray ocean that was be- 
low them now. In an hour they'd have 
had no gas to go to an alternate base. 
They'd have searched for Attila until 
their plane ran out of gas—then plunged 
into the ocean. 

Now there was enough fuel left to 
get to Johnston Island, all because the 
men they'd saved had happened to pick 
up a message. Brady wondered, re- 
membered something he'd read once. 
Not about flying, but about men and 
their need for each other. Something 
about no man being an island. 


Reprinted by permission of Willis Kings- 
ly Wing. Reprinted from This Week 
Magazine, copyright 1954 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 





Sneak Preview 
“There’s absolutely no cause for 
worry,” a nurse soothed a patient about 
to have an operation. “The doctor has 
seen an operation exactly like yours on 
television.” 
Tit-Bits, London 





River, Stay ‘Way 


(Continued from page 7) 


tunes of a handful of people is grossly 
unfair. 


3. There are more effective ways of 
dealing with the flood problem. 


Most flood damage occurs along the 
banks of rivers. The victims of floods, 
year after year, are often the same. It 
stands to reason that an intelligent per- 
son, “once bitten,” would be “twice 
shy.” Yet this is not the case with most 
flood victims. They rebuild in exactly 
the same spot—easy prey for the next 
flood! Wouldn’t it be wiser, therefore, 
for state and local communities—with 
Federal assistance—to underwrite re- 
building programs? Homes and indus- 
trial plants in flood-prone areas could 
be rebuilt in areas known to be safe 
from floods. 

If the Federal Government is going 
to have any role in a flood program, let 
it help our states and local communities 
find a way to prevent or control floods 
—rather than paying for the damage 
afterwards. 

Paying out flood insurance is like 
trying to mop up a flooded bathroom 
while you leave the faucets running! 

If money is going to be spent, it 
should be spent for dams and flood 
walls, for planting forests in the vwater- 
sheds of upper tributaries, for deepen- 
ing and widening treacherous river beds, 
or for removing dangerous obstructions 
which send raging rivers over their 
banks. At the same time, flood control 
projects would provide many commu- 
nities with needed water for irrigation 
and power. 

Senator Prescott S. Bush (Rep., 
Conn.) recently suggested that flood 
committees should be formed in every 
town and city to build greater under- 
standing of the causes of floods. These 
committees could then become the 
spearheads of campaigns to prevent 
floods. 

Such actions would pay much greater 
dividends for Americans in all commu- 
nities than any program of Federal flood 
insurance. It would give better protec- 
tion at less risk to all of us. 


Ask Yourself .. . 


1. If you favor Federal flood insur- 
ance, would you require persons living 
in flood-prone areas to pay higher Fed- 
eral income taxes? 

2. If you oppose Federal flood insur- 
ance, would you favor a Government 
subsidy to private insurance companies, 
to help them pay off claims in the event 
of a devastating flood? 


Barrie’s Wit 

Meeting Sir James Barrie at a dinner 
party, an editor asked the famous author 
of Peter Pan if it were not true that 
some of his plays did better than others. 

“They are not all successes, I imag- 
ine,” the editor said. 

Sir James thought for a moment, and 
then leaned over confidentially. 

“No,” he confessed, with eyes twin- 


kling, “Some Peter out; some Pan out.” 
Wall Street Journal 
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No Shut-Eye 


The guest came downstairs after his 
first night in the hotel. “I trust you 
had a comfortable night, sir,” said the 
manageér. 

“I had a terrible night,” snapped the 
guest. “I didn’t close my eyes all 
night.” 

“But that’s your own fault, sir,” re- 
turned the manager. “If you want to 


sleep, you must close your eyes.” 
Outspan, South Afries 
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Come walt quer 


It’s smart to use the 
telephone —and fun, too! 


PZ. 
- % 
\ 

) 


\ 
we 
Rael? if 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Jerry and Bill just phoned! 


“We're all going down to the corner for a yak and 

a sky-high malt. Jerry has an idea for a canoe party 
and cook-out on the Rancotas Saturday-after-next. 
It’s going to be dreamy, and you’ve just got to be in 
on it! So hurry up, get there—fly/” 


Yes, you’re right in the thick of things, with a telephone 
handy. Your friends are your fun—and your friends 
are always as near as your telephone. Use it often— 

a telephone call usually means a good time! 
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WIN up to 
$200 


M Vote for your favorite 
Hamilton watch. 


M 33 Valuable Prizes 


™ See complete details and 
official entry blank in 
the March 7th issue of 


this magazine. 


CONTEST CLOSES 
APRIL 30th 


AHAN /LTON 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ ap - . ei. 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 


wallet photoes. Each 21x34 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
end return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
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and earn sensational commission. 
No Snapeial investment required. 
Write y for free sample kit. 
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> Spring officially arrived a couple of 
weeks ago, but the new season gets a 
TV welcome this week. Like baseball, 
for example. On Saturday, April 5, the 
first CBS-TV Game of the Week will be 
televised from Jacksonville, Fla. Dizzy 
Dean and Buddy Blattner will do the 
play-by-play of an exhibition game be- 
tween the New York Yankees and the 
Philadelphia Phillies. Over on NBC-TV 
that night, Bob Hope will have as 
guests pitcher Lou Burdette and man- 
ager Fred Haney of the 1957 cham- 
pions, the Milwaukee Braves, and Duke 
Snider of the Brooklyn—oops, sorry— 
Los Angeles Dodgers. 
> Mozart’s comic opera Cosi Fan Tutte 
is the highlight for Sunday, April 6. 
Phyllis Curtin, Frances Bible, and Mac 
Morgan will star in NBC-TV’s English 
version. Don’t miss it. The Twentieth 
Century (CBS-TV) discusses “Victory 
Over Polio,” with Dr. Jonas Salk, dis- 
coverer of Salk vaccine, on hand. 
> Four men drove two trucks from Lon- 
don, England, to Katmandu, Nepal, the 
tiny kingdom in the Himalayas north of 
India. Their amazing story makes an- 
other Bold Journey to watch on ABC- 
TV, Monday, April 7. 
> Swing into Spring is the name of a 
special NBC-TV show on Wednesday, 
April 9. The “King of Swing” himself, 
clarinetist Benny Goodman, will be ‘on 
hand to guide us into a season of music. 
Dave Garroway is master of ceremo- 
nies and he'll be bringing along people 
like Harry James and Ella Fitzgerald. 
> Eydie Gorme and Steve Lawrence 
(Mr. and Mrs. in real life) will appear 
with Pat Boone on his ABC-TV Chevy 
Showroom on Thursday, April 10. That’s 
a lot of fine singing for one evening. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 





the name to remember in 


FLUTES « end PICCOLOS ». 





lowing the 


i“ “Good. 
“Save your money. 


MAMA MERRY ANDREW (M-G-M. 
Produced by Sol C. Siegal. Directed 
by Michael Kidd.) 

It's good to have Danny Kaye on 
the screen again—especially in a film 
like this, that’s tailor-made for him. 
He plays Andrew Larabee, a teacher 
in a stuffy English boys’ school. His 
teaching methods are a bit unusual, 
since he breaks into song for math 
(“The Square of the Hypotenuse”) and 
history (“The Pipes of Pan”) and is 
happiest when he dances, too. 

Andrew is looking for.a long-lost 
statue of the Greek god Pan. He digs 
in the best spot in all England—and 
comes up from underground not only 
in the middle of a circus, but in the 
middle of a lion-taming act! In the 
ensuing mix-up, the*circus owner (Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni) and his five husky 
sons suspect their lovely cousin (Pier 
Angeli) of being in love with the 
wacky teacher. Andrew is charmed by 
the girl and the circus life, but he also 
remembers his fiancee (Patricia Cutts) 
back at school. 

The plot tumbles along, bubbling 
with good songs, zany comedy, and 
some expert choreography by Michael 
Kidd—with Danny Kaye superbly in 
the lead. 


Wi“ i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


—PHiir T. Hartunc 


ok Words 
a SF Aboat Musie 


Hits from Hollywood (Decca). The 
Four Aces blend voices on a dozen 
movie theme songs from Around the 
World to Written on the Wind. As 
usual, the boys are tops. 

Soliloquy (Columbia). Inventive Er- 
roll Garner offers a fistful of melodious 
bonbons, of which the title song (a 
Garner original) is truly excellent 
Pianophiles will love this album. 





Classical 
Excerpts from “The Sleeping Beauty” 
(RCA Victor). Pierre Monteux con- 
ducts Tchaikovsky's music, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra produc- 
ing strong disciplined portrayals. A 
valuable addition to your record library. 
—ART STONE 





Top Secret 


* During World War II, when Lord 
Halifax toured this country as Britain’s 
representative, he was escorted through 
various Army and Navy proving grounds 
for a preview of our most carefully 
guarded secret weapons. 

Toward the end of this stay, he 
found himself quartered overnight at 
Annapolis. He arose early and went 
out for a pre-breakfast jaunt. Suddenly 
he was halted by a midshipman on 
sentry duty. 

“Restricted area, sir. You'll have to 
leave.” 

The British statesman was taken 
aback. “But why? I’ve been in some of 
your more closely guarded places. 
What’s going on in here?” 

“Sir,” snapped the middy, “it’s secret 
practice for the Army football game.” 

A. M. A. Journal 


Self-Control 


A young father was pushing a baby 
carriage in which an infant was scream- 
ing. Wheeling the howling baby along, 
he kept murmuring gently, “Easy now, 
Donald. Keep calm, Donald. Steady, 
boy. It’s all right, Donald.” 

A mother passing by paused to say, 
“You certainly know how to talk to an 
upset child—quietly and gently.” Then, 
leaning over the carriage, she said, 
“What seems to be the trouble, Don- 
ald?” 

“Oh, no,” said the father. 
Henry. I’m Donald.” 


“He’s 
The Kablegram 


Close Shave 


Barber (to new helper) : “Here comes 
a man for a shave.” 

Helper: “Let me practice on him.” 

Barber: “All right, but be careful— 


don’t cut yourself.” 
Hawk's Cry 


Noiseless, Wasn‘t It? 


The symphony conductor, Eugene 
Goossens, likes the one about the 
wealthy amateur who wanted to be a 
conductor. He hired a symphony or- 
chestra and a costly concert hall and 
began conducting a rehearsal in prep- 
aration for a great career. 

But he could not control the orches- 
tra, and the musicians had difficulty 
keeping time. At one slow passage the 
kettle drummer, wholly unnerved, sent 
up a crescendo fully ten bars too soon. 
Flying into a fury the conductor hurled 
down his baton and cried: “Who did 
that?” 


This Month 


Hang Onl 


Patrick O’Toole had received a job 
as a brakeman on a railroad in a moun- 
tainous section. He was paid on the 
basis of miles run. 

On one of the first trips, the engineer 
lost control of his train and at a danger- 
ous rate it went speeding down the 
steep grades. 

Suddenly the conductor saw O’Toole, 
who had been clinging to the running 
board for dear life, make a move as 
though to rise. Fearing that O’Toole 
intended to jump, the conductor yelled, 


_“Don’t jump! You'll be killed!” 


O'Toole shouted back, “Do you think 
I'm fool enough to jump when I'm 
making money as fast as I am now?” 

L & N Magazine 


Sound Effects 


An African chieftain flew to London 
for a visit and was met at the airport 
by newsmen. 

“Good morning, Chief,” one of the 
newsmen said. “Did you have a com- 
fortable flight?” 

The chief made a series of raucous 
noises—honk, oink, screech, whistle, 
z-z-z—then added in perfect English, 
“Yes, very pleasant indeed.” 

“And how long do you plan to stay?” 
asked the reporter. 

Prefacing his remarks with the same 
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noises, the chief answered, “About three 
weeks, I think.” 

“Tell me, Chief,” inquired the baffled 
reporter, “where did you learn to speak 
such flawless English?” 

After the now standard honks and 
screeches, the chief said, “Short-wave 
radio.” 


Capper's Weekly 


Aching Back 


“I ache all over,” a man complained 
to his friend. 

“What's the trouble?” 
asked sympathetically. 

“A couple of weeks ago we bought 
a lot of modern furniture,” he ex- 
plained, “and I’ve just found out that 
all this time I’ve been sleeping in the 


bookcase.” 


his companion 


American Eagle 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“i iTops, don’t miss. ii“Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—tY); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
“vr rSing Boy Sing (M); The Admira- 
ble Crichton (C); The Enemy Below (D); 
Old Yeller (D). 
i1iSeven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D); The Quiet American (D). 
“The Girl Most Likely (M); Raintree 
County (D); The Lady Takes a Flyer (C). 
“Bonjour Tristesse (D); Beautiful but 
Dangerous (D); Going Steady (D). 








MY CLOSEST SHAV 


by Elgin Ciampi 


Skin Diver, Shark Expert, Author 


My closest shave happened under water while baiting 
oe to photograph,” says shark expert Elgin Ciampi. 
“My speared bait-fish hid in a hole, pouring clouds of blood 
around me. Smelling blood, a 7-foot man-eater, unable to 
find the bait, rushed me. I dodged and started taking pic- 
tures. I kept the camera between us while the shark circled- 
hungrily for five full minutes. Then my air supply ran short, 
so I used psychology: I lunged at the shark with my camera. 
Startled, he shot away —and so did I!” 


For YOUR Close Shaves, try new Colgate Instant 
Shave in the handy pushbutton can. There’s no easier way to 
shave, no matter what razor you use. A great shave buy for 


the tough-beard guy! 


Colgate Instant Shave 


Listen to the exciting Colgate Sportsreel with Bill Stern, Mutual 
network weekday mornings. Check your paper for time and station. 








BILL LUNDIGAN* ‘ets You asouT Piast THESE STYLISTS CREATE HUNDREDS OF 


wy SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF ADVANCED 
: CAR DESIGNS. FROM COMBINATIONS OF THE 


THE NEW Cars 
OF THE FORWARD eto 
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ENGINEER AND TEST A NEW MODEL CAR BEFORE IT IS READY TO 

BE PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC? IT DOES! AND THE EXCLUSIVE % youse woer ow “CLIMAX” AND 
YEARS-AHEAD DESIGNS CREATED IN THE STYLING DEPARTMENTS "SHOWER OF STARS" 
OF EACH OF THE FIVE CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK ARE MORE 

CLOSELY GUARDED THAN MILITARY SECRETS IN THE PENTAGON! 











Be clay MO0EL, 3/6 ACTUAL SIZE, IS THEN NECESSARY MODIFICATIONS IN NEW CAR DESIGN IS THEN MODELED IN FULL-SIZE 
MADE FROM THE COMPLETED ILLUSTRATION THE SMALL MODEL, FULL-SCALE CLAYS OVER A WOODEN FRAME. BY USING A MIRROR, 
SO THAT THE DESIGN AND PROPORTIONS CAN BE DRAWINGS ARE MADE ON A TWO BODY STYLES CAN BE SHAPED FROM ONE CLAY. 
VIEWED IN THREE DIMENSIONS FROM ALLANGLES] | BLACKBOARD TO CHECK ACTUAL SIZE ae 


















































STEP iS ISTRUCTION OF AN 
Brom He COMPLETELY DETAILED CLAY MODELS, PLASTIC MOCK-UPS ARE BUILT. mined aatiewetememmean PANELS 
ALTHOUGH THIS PLASTIC MODEL HAS NO ENGINE OR OTHER MECHANICAL PARTS, IT ARE FITTED TOGETHER, WELDED AND 
SHOWS EXACTLY HOW THE NEW CAR OF THE FORWARD LOOK WILL APPEAR WHEN PAINTED. THIS TAKES MONTHS OF CAREFUL, 
(TS FINALLY UNVEILED TO THE PUBLIC. LABORIOUS, EXACTING WORK. 
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G@rirvsieR CORPORATION'S TOTAL-CONTACT 


BRAKES, SHOCK ABSORBERS, SAFETY RIM : =) 4A. a— 
WHEELS, POWER- FLITE AND TORQUE-FLITE 
TRANSMISSIONS, AND THE GREATEST 
SUSPENSION SYSTEM EVER DESIGNED, 
CHRYSLER'S TORSION-AIRE RIDE, ARE 
PROVING GROUNDS. 

















Aree NEARLY FOUR YEARS OF 
PAINSTAKING, SCIENTIFIC STYLING, 
ENGINEERING AND TESTING, THE NEW 
CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK ARE READY 
; FOR PRESENTATION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Cars of the FORWARD LOOK 
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CONQUEST 


NEW and revolutionary method of 

aerial navigation based on “inertial 
guidance” will be dramatically present- 
ed in the fourth “Conquest” program, 
Sunday, April 13 (5:00-6:00 p.m., 
EST, CBS-TV). 

General science as well as physics 
classes will find enrichment 
material in the remarkable combination 
of gyroscope, electronic computer and 
automatic pilot system for airplanes 
which make up SPIRE, the mechanical 
navigator. (Spacial Inertial Reference 
Equipment—see explanation below.) 

The second part of the telecast will 
consist of an in-the-clouds report from 
airborne meteorologists hoping to dis- 
cover the reasons for cloud formations 
and build-ups of electric charges during 
thunderstorms. 

Man’s never-ending battle with harm- 
ful insects is the subject of the third 
part of the April 13 program. Research 
scientists will bring television viewers 
up-to-date on recent victories—and de- 
feats—in man’s war against insects. 

The “Conquest” series of hour-long 
telecasts is being prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the 
National Academy of Science. The stress 
in these programs is on frontier activity 
in science, i.e., what scientists are busy 
with right now. 

The science documentaries are be- 
ing made possible by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Teachers of general science and 
related subjects can demonstrate a toy 
gyroscope in class. Suspend the gyro- 
scope by a string attached to the frame 
at a point above the center of gravity 
of the instrument. With the spinning 
axis horizontal, start the gyroscope. 
Students will observe that the axis 
direction does not change even while 
the gyroscope is moved slowly around 
the room. 

Next suspend a pendulum bob by 
a string. The hanging bob always points 
to the center of the earth because of 
gravity. 

Ideas to stress: The pendulum bob 
line never varies in direction. The axis 
of an electrically operated gyro in 
SPIRE is set at a certain angle to the 
bob line. This angle, if followed, will 
take the plane to its destination. Any 


valuable 


CBS-TV Ph 


Famous meteorologist Joanne Malkus explains the weather on Conquest telecast 


deviation from this set angle is auto- 
matically corrected by the plane's com- 
puter system which is hooked up to 


the power source and automatic pilot 
system of the plane. The crew has 
nothing to do with actual navigation 
except at take-off and landing. 

2. The weather research portion of 


the telecast may be used to motivate 
a review of the following topics in gen- 
eral science and physical geography: 
thunderstorms, hurricanes, 
evaporation, condensation, convection, 
lightning. 

Questions for discussion; What makes 
a cloud? Why do clouds differ in size? 
Why don’t all clouds develop into a 
big storm? What causes rain to form 
and fall? What creates the tremendous 
electric charges in storm clouds? 

After the class discussion, students 
might be informed that recent weather 
research has made scientists less certain 
that they know the 
above questions, as the April 13 pro- 
gram will show. 

3. Insects compete with man for sur- 
vival. Which will win? Why do our 
insect enemies tend to become resistant 
to insecticides? Heredity and reproduc- 
tion are the insects’ chief weapons 
against man’s assaults. Why? Has DDT 
lived up to the hopes we had for it? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. In discussing SPIRE, a teacher 
might cite Newton’s first law: a body 
in motion, if it has no friction, will 
continue to move in the same direction. 


tornadoes, 


answers to the 


ADVERTISEMENT 


What does this law have to do with 
the gyroscope? What happens if the 
clock-drive fails to correct for the earth’s 
rotation during flight? Can SPIRE be 
jammed by enemy radio? How fast 
does the gyro rotate? The gyro floats 
in a fluid. Why? Cite 
possible peaceful uses for SPIRE. 

2. In the weather research portion 
of the program, what is the main idea 
behind the Van Der Graff machine? 
Are the negative charges usually at the 
top or bottom of a cloud? What are 
some reasons for thinking that elec- 
tricity in clouds might be the result 
rather than the cause of rain? How do 
scientists account for the tremendous 
energy in hurricanes? What is the con- 
clouds and 


molasses-like 


nection between runaway 
hurricanes? Of what importance is the 
study of layers, corridors and growth 
processes in clouds? 

3. Suggested topics for summing-up 
reports: (a) SPIRE-the advantages 
and future uses of this new method of 
navigation. (b) Clouds and Electricity 

How recent research has upset ou 
ideas about storms. 


Suggested Reading 


Understanding the Weather, by Long 
streth (Macmillan, 1953) 

Grassroot Jungles, by Teale (Dodd, 
Mead, 1950) 

The Hurricane Hunters, by 
hill (Dodd, Mead, 1956) 

How a gyroscope works (See any 
high school physics textbook. ) 

Harry Sootin 


Tanne- 





New Materials 








EDUCATIONAL FILM CATA- 
LOGUES—From Coronet, a 96-page 
catalogue describing 801 of their teach- 
ing films ranging from the kindergarten 
to adult levels. Free from Sales Depart- 
ment, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. From Jam Handy, an 
18-page catalogue of filmstrips covering 
age levels from primary through high 
school. Free from School Services Dept., 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 


Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUAL by James D. Finn—363-page 
guide to classroom use of A-V equip- 
ment. Three major sections: projection 
equipment, playback equipment, and 
tape recorders. Guide is profusely illus- 
trated and well-indexed. $9.50 from 
The Dryden Press, Publishers, 110 
West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


PAINTINGS BY PARISIANS—600 
paintings by Parisian public school 
children 9 to 17 years old are available 
for exhibition in American schools. The 
have assembled into 
groups of 50, each including paintings 
of Paris landscape, people, still life, 
genre, and decoration. Collection may 
be borrowed during 1958 without 
charge, except for transportation costs. 
Contact French Embassy, Cultural Di- 


vision, 972 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


canvasses been 


BELL & HOWELL PROJECTOR— 
First automatic-threading 8mm movie 
projector, the “Auto Load,” puts films 
through threading mechanism in less 


It’s easy to run the brand new 
Bell & Howell self-threading projector. 


than three seconds. Also restores lost 
film loop without stopping the projector, 
has new lens focusing knob for quick, 
sharp focusing and a film cutter to 
even off ragged film ends. Retail price 
$149.95, including special lens for class- 
room showing. 


HOW TO TAKE TESTS... AND 
PASS THEM by Arthur Liebers—Cov- 
ers the field from high school to em- 
ployment and promotion testing. Dis- 
cusses how tests are marked; gives 
exercises to prepare for tests; and tells 
how to answer the essay question, 
conduct a successful interview, and do 
your best on the test. $2 from Arco 
Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
N.. ¥..C, 


BROCHURES ON SCIENCE EDU- 
CATION —Five publications by Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, aimed at im- 
proving science education. Titles: The 
Balance Sheet on Education: Europe, 
Russia, United States, Adm. Rickover; 
The Oklahoma Science Education Story, 
James Harlow and Lyle Spencer; The 
Indianapolis Science Education Story, 
Paul Johnson and Newton Sprague; 
The Detroit Science Education Story, 
Samuel Brownell; The Education of 
Our Talented Children, Adm. Rickover. 
Supply is limited. Single copies free to 
educators interested in science educa- 
tion problems. Write the Foundation, 8 
West 40th St., New York 18. 


Books 


ARE YOU LISTENING?, by Ralph 
G. Nichols, Ph.D. and Leonard A. 
Stevens. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1957, 236 pp., $3.75) 





This is the first book-length treatment 
of a new science—the science of listen- 
ing. The authors contend that one of 
the most important characteristics of a 
good parent, teacher, or businessman 
is the ability to listen. They say a lot 
can be learned from listening to people 
—once they have enough confidence 
in you to say what they honestly think. 

This is a provocative and challenging 
book. It shows how inefficient listen- 
ing is usually the result of poor con- 
centration habits. It offers new tech- 
niques designed to triple average lis- 
tening efficiency. 

I wish I had read this book before 











going to college. Since most college 
courses are still conducted with the 
professor on the platform and the stu- 
dents on the receiving end, the art 
of listening is one of prime importance. 
This book has much information on 
efficient note-taking. 

I tried out some of the authors’ 
suggestions in my American Literature 
classes. The results were gratifying. 
Almost everyone improved his test 
marks when he learned to practice the 
new dynamics of listening as outlined 
in Are You Listening? 

—Epcar Locan 


Records =3 2 
and Tapes_ 4 


ANIMAL FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN. (10-inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, 
$4.25 List, $3.85 to schools. Folkways 
Records, 117 West 46th St., New York.) 


A collection of 22 delightful folk 
tunes about animals who bake _hoe- 
cakes, have horns that reach to the 
moon, go around the world on legs 
14 yards long. The songs are highly 
conducive to hand-clapping and foot- 
tapping, having guitar, banjo, fiddle, 
or piano accompaniment. A_ booklet 
included with the record gives the 
lyrics to each selection, and a _ brief 
account of the song’s origin. 





May be used in classroom as back- 
ground for singing games, or with a 
study of American folk music. 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SCIENCE — Energetically Yours — 13 
mins., color. Significance of earth’s 
energy sources to development and 
progress of mankind. Animation. Free 
loan. (Jr. & Sr, H.) Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Room 1610, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Children in Spring—11 mins., color 
or B&W. Some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples within realm of everyday ex- 
perience of younger children; sea- 
sonal changes and phenomena; includes 
growth in vegetable garden. (P.) Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Illinois. —VERA FALCONER 








Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So...we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the “World of 
Folk Dances.”’ Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances’ is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


“WIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. E-10 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


of Folk Dances.” 
NAME_ 


ADDRESS 





Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 
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the four-year high school course. Other 
pupils should be able to take it over a 
three-year period, or longer if necessary. 

Ninth year: Algebra would cover the 


Ay U On tA a 4 £ s 7 fl ro ] w same subject matter as at present. 


There would be a shift from mechanics 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM stress to understanding and use of fund- 
June 16—July 19 > July 21—August 23 amental algebraic laws. 


Tenth year: Geometry would be 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished “vastly different from the present year- 
faculty long study of deductive synthetic ge- 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular ometry.” The usual one and one-half 
schools and colleges offering more than years devoted to plane and solid syn- 
1000 outstanding courses thetic geometry would be reduced to 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH P*. less than one year. Solid geometry, as 
facilities of excellent quality ; a half-year course in deductive method, 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES would “disappear entirely.” 

RECREATION—symphony and other con- Eleventh year: Course would extend 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions— algebra to include exponents, log- 
golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program arithms, the theory of quadratics, and 
—on campus in a cultural center located | sequence and series. Course would in- 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. , clude unit on plane vectors, which is 


important to modern physics. “Vectors 





For Bulletin write Dean of 
Summer Session, 819 Johnston Hall =| also give an approach to the study of 
trigonometry of angles which will com- 
plete the third year of study.” 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Twelfth year: Analytic geometry and 

| college-level calculus would be offered 
MINNEAPOLIS 4, mt S210 Te only to the most able students, espe- 
cially those intending to follow careers 
in science, engineering, and technology 





Say You Saw It in Scholastic Teacher | The three-year sequence, Fehr says, 





| should be studied by all other students 
preparing to enter college. 


In Brief 


PA delegation from the House Educa- 
GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS tion = Labor Committee dropped into 
Hagerstown, Md., last month for a look- 
see at the closed-circuit television setup 


EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: PLike to work with dedicated young- 


sters among your students? Well don’t 


Master of Arts in Liberal Studies wait until they show up in high school 


says Albert E. Navez. Scout them in ju- 
The degree of Master or Arts 1n Liperat ORAL ScieNcE, LiTreRATURE, MATHEMAT- nior high (just like basketball players), 
iblished by Wesleyan Uni- ics, NarurRAL ScieNCE and Sociar ScieNCE. and then give them individual attention 
versity in 1953 — is designed especially for An Lwrer-Fretp major is also offered. The and encouragement. Navez, chairman 
men and womer who are ambitious stensiv urriculum includ Americat of the Newton H.S. Science Depart- 
for pers 1 professional growt! terature, nthropol by, «art, Astronomy, ment, Newtonville, Mass., taught the 

themse! aSiCs, ECONOMICS top two winners of this year’s Westing- 
house Talent Search. Top winner Reiner 
Beeukes III designed an atom smasher. 
Second prizer Dushan Mitrovich built a 
flying platform. 





SrubiEs — est 


u I re, ] Literature, 
education. The program of 30 hours permits ecology, Government ry, Mathe- 
work in two or more related subjects and matics, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology 


may include introductory courses in sub- nd interdepartmental 


jects not previously studied. Courses in The Certificate of Advanced Study is 
Education are not required. awarded upon satisfactory completion of PMath teacher Robert Portune of 

Small classes are taught by a distin- 30 hours beyond the Master's degree. Hughes H.S., Cincinnati, is author of 
guished faculty Each student is treated Cultural, Recreational Program : Enjoy “The Old Man and the Sky,” just pub- 
as an individua art, music, tennis, swimming, square danc- 
The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. ing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful ‘ ; " : 
degree is offered include Art, BeHav- campus in the Connecticut hills Schools Need and Want 


*““Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timers 

Versatile “Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timing 

CLASSES—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 | Devices are destined to serve in a greater 

variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 

tices‘ call f i xtended us f cy¢l 

Write for catalog: MR. DALTRY, GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS | timing. For full free information write” 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT M. H. RHODES, INC, 


Hartford 6, Conn. 








lished by Putnam’s. Story deals with old 
man waiting for flying saucers to land. 


POn President Eisenhower's list of 
economic weapons to combat the re- 
cession, there’s no mention of school 
construction. National Education Asso- 
ciation members have been bombarding 
their Congressmen with letters de- 
manding to know why not. 


o 
Don’t Miss .. . 

Series on Education, in “Life.” March 
24: Comparison of Russian and Ameri- 
can education systems. March 31: 
Math and science teaching. April 7: 
The gifted. April 14: New curriculum 
developments, James Conant’s 
proposed “Ideal U.S. high school.” 

Shakespeare in Music, April 13 con- 
ce.t for benefit of N.Y. Shakespeare 
Festival. Tickets: $2.25 up from Carne- 
gie Hall, 7th Ave. and 57th St., N.Y.C. 


plus 
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The term “uneducables” caught my eye 
in a recent edition of Scholastic Teacher, 
and I decided to add to the literature on the 
subject, my definition of the word. 

An “uneducable,” in my experience, has 
come to mean a who resists the 
school program by developing contrary to 
its teachings. The reasons for this resistance 
are many. In finding and classifying these 
reasons, a key to the problem will be found, 
as well as an approach to its solution. 

In theory, educational procedures flow 


student 


uninterrupted from grade to grade. The 
“uneducable” retuses to be moved by this 
flow, and becomes like a child falling in a 
crowd, others pile up on top of him. 

As a classroom teacher, I feel that when 
a student shows a consistent lack of interest 
in, or inability with, academic subjects, a 
vocational program based upon his apti- 
tudes should be insisted upon. My idea here 
is that every human being, even the physi- 
cally handicapped, can learn to produce. 
This would the individual from 
becoming a dead weight on the common- 
wealth, and make it unnecessary for him to 
acquire these same skills at a later date in 
the confinement of an institution. 

I feel that apprenticing students to in- 
dustry, as a part of their vocational prepara- 
tion, is worthwhile, as it will bring them 
very rapidly down-to-earth. The vocational 
program should not become a penalty, but 
an auxiliary, and a safe-guard. No matter 
what the student’s ambitions are, adult liv- 
ing requires that he become self-support- 
ing. I believe that if this objective is given 
a prominent place, as soon as the minimum 
essentials are absorbed, classrooms will have 
a decreasing number of “uneducables.” 

EpytTHE L. WiILLiAMs 
Park Manor School 
Chicago, IIL. 
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Haven't you heard? Dollars spent here buy British Rail- 
ways tickets at a discount! Buy Thrift Coupons . . . 1,000 
miles of go-as-you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) 
. .. $31.50 (first class). Valid for six months. Also good 
for Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s steamers. Addi- 
tional mileage at commensurate savings. Buy Thrift Cou- 
pons from your travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


» CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 


Want “‘planning literature’’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. 58-4 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


cal 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
ibservation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y 
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VISITING EUROPE? 


Op 
“SO 


a SHANNON 


FREE AIRPORT, IRELAND 


STOP for “Songs of Erin” tours to Ireland's 
loveliest scenic resorts. One, two, four and 
six-day tours, from $11 to $62.05... hotels, 
meals, even gratuities included. 
SHOP at the fabulous duty-free Shannon 
Gift Shop for amazing bargains in exclusive 
Irish and European merchandise. What you 
save there can pay your fare. 

For information on ‘Songs of Erin” 


Tours, and Shannon Gift Shop literature 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


MISS K. SHANNON 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


Shannon \i/ 


FREE AIRPORT 
No extra charge for stopover at Shannon 





| IRELAND 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, nee, 

Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


GERMAN 





LATIN GREEK SPANISH 
a 


Now being studied 


n 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Prices from 0¢ 


Write for free catalog 8.T. 
TRANSLATION memes - co., Inc 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 








You Saw It i in Scholastic Teacher 


STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 23 


to 
Aug.15 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating, historic and picturesque state of 
three cultures — Indian, Spanish and modern. 
The climate is high, dry and sunny, with ex- 
hilarating days and blanket-cool nights. Regular 
summer recreational activities and arranged tours 
to New Mexico's scenic wonders. 


Entirely air-conditioned women’s dormitory 


available. 

The University is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors. 

Special educational activities include archaeologi- 
cal Field School and many short-term workshops, 

and 3. 





ee June 21. 
(Lat 
) make sy June 28.) 





UNIVERSITY 

OF NEW MEXICO 

Director, Summer Session 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your Free Bulletin. 





Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Notes and Quotes 
Association for 
Curriculum Development 
nual Conference, Seattle, 


Supervision and 
13th An- 
March 2-6. 


The Gifted and Talented Child: “The 
best program for gifted and talented 
children is one organized within the 
same frame of reference as that estab- 
lished to meet the needs of all children. 
While a variety of approaches may be 
made successfully to meet the needs 
of gifted and talented children, it 
seems probable that the most promis- 
ing form of organization at the ele- 
mentary level is the heterogeneous class 
group, under some circumstances lim- 
ited in range so as to narrow the 
spread of individual differences.” 

—Discussion Group H-38 


Values Bridge the Gap Between Cul- 
tures: “As teachers and educators, we 
can sometimes make blind assumptions 
about our own capacity for toleration. 

“In persons of high intellectual at- 
tainments there sometimes can be seen 
in one and the same person the para- 
dox of social tolerance and intellectual 
intolerance. The value of tolerance im- 
plies a sense of brotherhood. Now you 
cannot get brotherhood by decree, 
even when Big Brother is watching 
you.” 

—A. S. VAUGHAN-THOMAS 
Principal, United Nations School 


Report Cards: A panel agreed that 
there is no substitute for direct com- 
munication with parents. It is highly 
important for parents and teachers to 
confer about the progress of pupils. 
Conferences would make detailed re- 
port cards unnecessary. 

“Tll be most happy when report 
cards get to be the size of postage 
stamps,” said Charles Dent, Univ. of 
Texas. 


Seeing Is Believing: “New educa- 
tional vistas have been opened up by 
the theory of ‘self concept’ which holds 
that people behave as they do because 
of the picture they have of themselves 

. they behave as they believe they 
are, as they see themselves. _ 

“We have just passed through a 
generation in which that behavior is 
almost entirely a result of the past. 
With this belief in mind there is really 
net much we can do about behavior 


beyond passing the buck to the people 
who had the child before us. If, how- 
ever, behavior is caused by an indi- 
vidual’s present perceptions there is 
something we can do about this.” 
—ArTHUR W. ComBs 
Univ. of Florida 


Science Teaching: “Science has re- 
ceived a great deal more emphasis than 
appears on the surface. Even first 
grades, we have had science centers, 
a kind of laboratory. It may be an 
aquarium, where children study fish, 
moss, water, and the relationship be- 
tween things that live in water. In a 
science center, things are exhibited 
which help the children get more in- 
formation through asking questions. 
Here, as everywhere, if the teacher is 
good, the curriculum is good.” 

—JANE FRANSETH 

Specialist, U. S. Office of Education 


The Constructive Use of Change in 
a Changing Society: “In other words, 
change has a natural history which 
stretches through time from past into 
the future. The educative person in 
order to understand and manage 
change must increase his competence 
in the perception and projection of 
time. 

“In practical, operational terms this 
calls for mechanisms of review and 
prediction. More specifically, it would 
require building into our living, ex- 
pectations and procedures of periodic 
evaluation. For maximum educational 
effect, this should be non-threatening, 
merely a normal expectation like read- 
ing the minutes. 

. . We can project trends. Without 
being bound by rigid blueprints or in- 
flexible time schedules, and by leaving 
liberal margins for the emergent and 
unexpected we can plan much better 
than we do. We can devise alternatives 
and set up mechanisms for collection 
of data, ventilating anxieties, clarifying 
issues and reaching decisions as events 
call for their formulation. Improvisa- 
tion is too hazardous in an environment 
of change. ‘Chance,’ said Pasteur, 
‘favors the prepared mind. Or, in 
terms of our thesis, we will be able 
to exploit the creative possibilities of 
change if we are prepared to exploit 
it when it arises.” 

—Howarp McC.usky 
Univ. of Michigan 
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Georgia Schools Have a 
Program of Progress 


By DR. CLAUDE PURCELL 


State Superintendent of Schools 


DUCATION is the Big Story in 

Georgia today. Georgians are put- 
ting a million dollars a day into the 
operation of school systems in 159 
county systems and 40 independent 
systems. They are moving toward the 
completion of the first part of a multi- 
million dollar school building program. 
When three counties now building have 
finished their new schools, there will 
be some new buildings in every one of 
the counties. 

Despite this remarkable building 
achievement, we still need 3,362 more 
classrooms to house just the number of 
children who attended school last year. 
This does not include more than 30,000 
new pupils who are added to Georgia's 
schools each year. 

We have some interesting new cur- 
riculum developments. We now require 
18 units rather than 16 for graduation. 
The State Board of Education recently 
voted to require each high school child 
to take courses in physics, chemistry, 
and algebra, unless the principal ex- 
cuses the pupil, or the school is unable 
to offer such subjects. We are making 
it mandatory for every high school to 
offer two years of foreign languages. 

Even before Sputnik, Georgia was 
doing something about science. In 1957 
we had two summer conferences in 
which top-flight science teachers worked 
out a curriculum guide. The plan is to 
begin science in the first grade and have 
it spiral into specified courses such as 
physics, chemistry, biology, and astron- 
omy in high school. A final committee 
will meet this summer to edit this guide, 
which was school-tested. 

We are making plans to send ten 
teachers to an Oak Ridge science insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Science 
Foundation, Usually, only one teacher 
is admitted each state, but we 
have requested that Georgia be allowed 
to send ten because we hope to have 
these ten on science-mobiles throughout 
the state to help rural teachers. 


irom 


As with other states, we very much 
need more good teachers. We are doing 
several things to get these. We have a 
state director of teacher recruitment 
who has organized future teacher chap- 
ters. A bill, which u 


the Lower House of our General As- 


sembly, would provide scholarships for | 


future teachers. 

Money—always an important subject 
—is one of the ways we propose to hold 
our good teachers, and get more of 
them. We have just completed a new 
salary schedule which has been adopted 
by the Board of Education on the rec- 
ommendation of the Superintendent. It 
was worked out by a large committee 
of teachers and school administrators. 
Under it, our present beginning salary 
for teachers would be raised from $2,900 
to $3,600. The new salary 
would range upward with earned in- 
crements every three years to about 
$6,000. The only automatic raise would 
be for the beginning teacher during her 
first three years. We expect to put this 
new salary schedule into effect as rap- 
idly as we get money. 


Public Relations Program 


We have a television program over 
a commercial station, sponsored by the 
Department each morning. We have 
also had a pilot project in one of the 
Georgia schools this year to see what 
can be with closed-circuit TV. 
Our Superintendent and his staff mem- 
bers make a 15-minute recording weekly 
on tapes for radio stations. 

We started a new testing program this 
year, and we plan to spend $380,000 
on it during the next school year. We 
hope to identify the exceptionally bright 
children and to help the others by plan- 
ning their school programs to the best 
advantage. We are giving psychological 
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tests to handicapped children, and our 
program for exceptional 
growing each year. 

The Legislature recently passed a bill 
to provide $300 per student for Junior 
Colleges. Such colleges will be run by 
local school systems under the super- 
vision of the Board of Regents. The 
Department is interested in developing 
area trade schools which will increase 


children is 


our services for vocational students not 
going to college. We have two state 
trade schools, one for North Georgia 
and one for South Georgia. These are 
popular and have waiting lists. Our 
vocational program has been very pop- 
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Send for this 


Free Poster 


on 
safe driving 


Motors’ 


message on 


General 


Have 


latest 


you seen 


“Scholastic” 
safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers, it is titled “I DRIVE 
THE FAMILY ON OUR SPRING 
VACATION.” Reprints available for 
posting without charge. Simply 


write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





1957 National Award Winner: 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING 


As Presented in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


35mm filmstrips and 


2”x2” slide sets in color 


For full information write to 


Herbert E. Budek Company, Inc. 
324 Union Street 
Hackensack, New Jersey 





Serving New England, 
New York, 
New Jersey 


the GRACE M. ABBOTT Teachers’ Agency 


PHIL JOYAL, Manager 


120 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
Member N.A.T.A. HA 6-7664 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st4 
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and industrial education, agriculture, 
homemaking, distributive education, 
and vocational office training. 

Our Audio-Visual Service has done 
a great deal to make our learning pro- 
gram here more meaningful. We have 
the largest sound film library in the 
world. 

The remarkable progress in Georgia 
education in the past 25 years has been 
made under the leadership of Dr. M. 
D. Collins, who became Superintendent 
Emeritus on January 13, 1958, after 
serving for 25 years as State Superin- 
tendent of Georgia Schools. His coura- 
geous vision, his willingness to battle 
for children in Georgia, and his un- 
faltering leadership have meant much 
to the children and teachers of this 
state. As I succeed him in this office, I 
know how Thomas Jefferson felt when 
he followed Franklin as Ambassador to 
the French Court. When someone asked 


him how it felt to take Franklin’s place, 
he said, “I only succeeded him, but no 
one can take his place.” 

Many people bemoan the kind of 
world into which our children have 
been born. It is a world of terror and 
tension, but it is also full of challenge. 
It would behoove us to remember what 
Stephen Vincent Benet says in the 
closing of John Brown’s Body: 

So, when the crowd gives tongue 

And prophets, old or young, 

Bawl out their strange despair 

Or fall in worship there. .. . 

If you at last must have a word to say, 

Say, neither, in their way, 

“It is a deadly magic and accursed,” 

Nor “It is blest,” but only “It is here.” 

Nothing could be more challenging 
today than to be a part of the great 
forces of education. It is a privilege to 
have a part in what I consider the most 
important job in the world.e 
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Member N.A.T.A. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions at Top Sal- 
aries available in Eastern States—New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


17th Year 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Write for Registration Form 
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The CLARK- BREWER Teachers Agency 


Gives PERSONALIZED service to ambitious teachers 
who wish to teach in Western States, Alaska & Hawaii. 
to get in line for the best locations and highest SALARIES, REGISTER NOW. 
FREE REGISTRATION FORM. Mention Scholastic Teacher 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Teachers wishing 
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. CHARLES BESELER, p. 4-T 
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Projection 

Brochure, “Turn Teaching into Learn- 
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a of free teaching aids and “Map of 
Coal Areas in the U.S.A.’ 
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To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 
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“TIME— 

Past, Present, Request on school 
letterhead. 
11. RCA, p. 13-T 
Folder listing recordings of 
Folk Dances’ 
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Information on teacher timing devices 
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Information about guided tour 
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Summer school bulletin 
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Summer session bulletin 
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Next week, with the issue of April 11, 
Scholastic Teacher departs momentarily 
from its usual format to bring readers a 
preview of editorial plans for fall 1958. 

Into the pages wrapped around the 
student edition, in place of the regular 
news and feature departments, the edi- 
tors of each magazine have packed an 
exciting forecast of good things to come. 
Countless discussions and planning ses- 
sions with advisors, teacher-subscribers, 
and resident representatives have de- 
veloped 1958-59 editorial programs 
which we believe are stronger than ever 

In next week’s preview pages, you'll 
get a look at the broad curriculum areas 
to be covered in a week-by-week sched- 
ule of study units and theme articles. 
You'll find announcements of big spe- 
cial issues slated for the coming school 
year: “America Votes”; the ever-populai 
“U.S. and World Affairs Annual—Your 
Key to Understanding the News”; “Your 
Career”; “Congress at Work,” and 
others. There'll be news of an exciting 
new series—“Breakthroughs in Science’ 
—to appear weekly in the social studies 
magazines. And in addition, of course, 
youll find information on Scholastic’s 
unique workbooks, student achievement 
keys, wall maps, and other useful teach- 
ing aids. 

An important use of this special 
“presentation” issue is its distribution to 
teachers who are not now using a class- 
room periodical. Sample copies are dis- 
tributed to elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the country by our 
Direct Mail Department, which has 
always believed that, next to an enthu- 
siastic subscriber, the magazine itself is 
its own best salesman. (An order card 
is conveniently bound into each sample 
copy! ) 

Speaking of and to  subscribers— 
whom we would hopefully count as 
“enthusiastic’—we are always grateful 
to those who find time to tell a teacher- 
friend about one or another of our 
magazines. We'll gladly mail additional 
sample copies of the April 11 issue free 
to interested teachers on request. Write 
Field Service Dept., Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Finally, it will soon be time to re- 
new subscriptions for fall 1958. To be 
sure of having copies in time for the 
opening of school, you may use either 
the renewal card shortly to be mailed 
to you, or any one of the order cards 
that will be bound into the next few 
issues of Scholastic Teacher. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 

Wed., Apr. 2, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz: “How Jazz is Per- 
formed—Improvisation” is the second 
in the 13-week series on America’s own 
contribution to musical culture, with 
host Gilbert Seldes, a permanent jazz 
ensemble to make musical illustrations 
(Billy Taylor, leader and pianist; Osie 
Johnson, drums; Eddie Safranski, bass; 
and Mundell Lowe, guitar), and consul- 
tants Marshall Stearns of Hunter Col- 
lege English Department and jazz writer 
Leonard Feather. Producer George 
Norford is the first Negro to have a 
show on network television. The series 
will include these programs: Blues, 
Ragtime, Early Jazz, Swing, Modern 
Jazz (Bop), Jazz Today (Cool), Jazz and 
the Other Arts, Dominant Voices (the 
most influential jazz musicians), Inter- 
national Significance, Future of Jazz, 
Jazz and Classical Music. 

The symbol NBC-ETV refers to pro- 
grams produced by NBC for the Edu- 
cational TV and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, and broadcast over ETV stations 
at this time or on a delayed basis. Some 
NBC affiliates will also carry these 
programs on a delayed basis. Check 
your local NBC or ETV station for 
exact broadcast time 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Big Record: 
Members of the New York and national 
companies of “My Fair Lady” pay a 
special, second anniversary tribute to 
the Broadway hit musical. 

Sat., Apr. 5, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bob 
Hope Show: Hope films this show from 
Moscow as part of the new U.S.-Soviet 
cultural ——-. Russian attractions 
include the famous clown, Popoff; Folk 
Ballet Company; Russian Choir 

Sun., Apr. 6, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: “On Understanding the 
Arts” is the theme for a new series to 
be specially promoted in libraries and 
book stores. Cooperate in your commu- 
nity by writing Dr. George Crothers, 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22 for posters promoting this series. 
James Joyce's “Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man” is the opener. Apr. 13: 
Horace’s “Ars Poetica.” Apr. 20: Willa 
Cather’s “The Song of the Lark.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera: 
Mozart’s comedy opera, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” in a two-hour version by Ruth 
and Thomas Martin is the final opera of 
the season. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: The Robert Shaw Chorale sings 
Haydn’s “The Creation.’ 

Mon., Apr. 7, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Voice of Firestone: Cesare Siepi, basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Milan’s 
La Scala, is guest soloist. 

Wed., Apr. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Swing 
Into Spring: A special tribute to Benny 
Goodman on the 20th anniversary of 
his unprecedented concert in Carnegie 
Hall. Ralph Burns has composed a spe- 
cial jazz concerto as the theme song, 
featuring Goodman on clarinet, and a 
jazz ballet choreographed by Bambi 
Linn and Rod Alexander. Harry James, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Dave Garroway appear. 

Sun., Apr. 13, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 


dom: Carl Sandburg. Watch for study 


questions. 
Fri., Apr. 18, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
“The Land of 


Temple Story Book: 
Green Ginger.” 

Sat., Apr. 19, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: Fred Coe returns 
to TV as producer of “The Red Mill.” 
Watch for study questions. 

Sun., Apr. 27, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hansel 
and Gretel: These and the preceding 
musicals provide opportunity for an 
analysis in depth of the musical and 
the fairy tale as artistic forms. 


Blackstone Studios 
Bruce Catton describes Battle of Gettys- 
burg on Today, April 9 (NBC-TV). 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Thurs., Apr. 3, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) A 
Report from America: The second in a 
film series widely acclaimed abroad, 
produced and directed by Don Cash for 
the USIA. Narrator Joseph C. Harsch, 
Chief of NBC’s London News Bureau, 
interviews authorities on automation 
On April 10: “How America Shops.” 

Sun., Apr. 6, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Out- 
look: Chet Huntley’s stimulating jour- 
nalism is geared to fast-breaking news 
But he is also developing the follow- 
ing long-range stories: Northern Italian 
industrial cities, Milan in particular, 
with the problems created by immigra- 
tion from the rural South. A study of 
Kentucky hillfolk. Israel, with special 
attention to their peaceful atomic ex- 
perimentation. A study of the Nisei 
and what has happened to them since 
the war. 

Mon., Apr. 7, 8:00 am. (ABC) News 
Around the World: Linton Wells co- 
ordinates regular reports from major 
news capitals in this new six-day-a- 
week series. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) American Odys- 
sey: A profile of the New England 
states in “New England Portrait.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Capitol Cloakroom: 
This network’s oldest continuous pub- 
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lic affairs interview program begins its 
eleventh year on the air, completing a 
decade of presenting the nationally and 
internationally important figures. 

Tues., Apr. 8, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: The third of the new 
series on foreign policy will focus on 
the “Iron Curtain Countries.” Erwin 
D. Canham of “The Christian Science 
Monitor,” Merrill Mueller of NBC News, 
and Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupé, Director 
of the Foreign Policy Institute, Univ 
of Pennsylvania will help special guests 
discuss the question, “Liberation, Con- 
tainment or Retreat?” Apr. 15: “Middle 
East” discussion on “Is Oil the Key to 
U.S. Policy in This Area?” 

Wed., Apr. 9, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today 
Bruce Catton discusses the high points 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, as he tours 
the battlefield. For his chief historical 
source, Catton will use “The Battle of 
Gettysburg,” a slim volume written by 
Frank A. Haskell, a young Union colo- 
nel who was in the ranks that fought 
off Pickett’s charge. Catton edited the 
book which will be published in the 
first popular edition today 

Sun., Apr. 13, 4:00 p.m. (NBC -TV) we, 
Wide World: “Headline City, U.S 
how the media get news out of the a 
tion’s capital. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Apr. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: “Man In Flight” is the history 
of aviation (repeat). 

Mon., Apr. 7, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- 
cision for Research: The third ETV se- 
ries this spring aims to interest young 
people in pursuing careers in medical 
and scientific research. “Intruder in the 
Life Stream” explores the mysterious 
system of “scavenger” cells in the body 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Apr. 3, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: In “Turn Left at Mt. Everest,” 
Fess Parker doffs coonskin cap for the 
uniform of an Air Corps private who 
is determined to join his sweetheart in 
Calcutta at the end of World War II 

Mon., Apr. 7, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “The Enemy Within” is a play 
about the Air Force Survival School in 
Nevada where Air Force crews learn 
to understand each other’s strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Wed., Apr. 16, 9:00 p.m. 
Theatre (Premiere): Robert Herridge, 
producer of “Camera Three,” “Studio 
One Summer Theatre” (1956), and 
“Seven Lively Arts” takes over reins 
as producer of this TV series with three 
short plays by Tennesse Williams, 
“Moony’s Kid Don’t Cry,” 
erty Is Condemned,” and 
My Solid Gold Watches.” 
tions next week 

Fri., May 9, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Show of the Month: Emily 
“Wuthering Heights.” 


EASTER PROGRAMS 


Sun., Apr. 6, 7:00 a.m. (CBS) Sunrise 
service, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Va 
(NBC) Easter sunrise service from Ra- 
dio City Music Hall. 

7:30 a.m. (CBS) Services from Garden 
of the Gods, Colorado Springs. 
(NBC) Sunrise service from Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

8:00 a.m. (CBS) Sunrise services, 
Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, Calif 

9:30 a.m. (ABC) Voice of Prophecy, 
topic: “The Life Everlasting.” 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choir. 

1:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Services from 
Christ Church Episcopal, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

11:35 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action. 

12:00 noon (NBC-TV) The Easter 
Vigil a film made in France showing the 
significance and origins of the ritual 
preparations for Easter Midnight Mass 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith does “The Story of Barabbas.” 


(NBC-TV) Kraft 


e 
“This Prop- 


“The Last of 
Study ques- 


DuPont 
Bronte’s 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Pre-eminence in Science 
isn't enough 


America needs a total solution to a total educational problem. 
Science might save our world, but science alone cannot better it. 


That’s why American schools need today’s AMERICANA. The 
AMERICANA is pre-eminent in science. But more— much more 


than that — it is pre-eminent zm every field. It uniquely fits a curric- 


ulum dedicated to total education. It is uniquely adapted to the 


interests and needs of students from Junior High School through 


University and beyond. 
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MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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